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THE PORT FOLIO. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 


Vanrovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, should be indulged.—Cowrrn. 








flelon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem; a Picture of Judaism 
in the century which preceded the Advent of our Savi- 
our. Translated from the German of Frederick Strauss, 
with Notes and Illustrations by the Translator. 2 vols. 
London. 1824. 


Prorpuecy, miracle, laws not stamped on the heart, but 
revealed to the senses of man; the creature walking in com- 
munion with his Creator; that great truth of heaven, the unity 
of God; a plan of redemption darkly presaged at first, slowly 
increasing in light and power, shadowed forth by types, and 
involved in the sayings of divinely inspired men; a ceremo- 
nial worship, more splendid and impressive than Heathenism 
could ever exhibit, and important as emblematical of truths 
which Heathenism could never conceive:—these are some of 
the associations, when the image of the ancient Jew rises be- 
fore the mind. His history is carried back to times when 
the people with whom we commonly connect ideas of great- 
ness, were barbarians, on wild shores, or in boundless forests. 
His records are solemn, clear, and irresistibly credible, while 
the annals of the infancy of the Hindus and other nations, 
are fantastic, confused, and palpably false. His Boox, even 
if its divine authority be forgotten for a moment, and it be 
regarded merely asa compilation of history, law, poetry, and 
philosophy, deserves the title, above all other works, of 
WoNDERFUL; while the reyered books of other countries are 
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absurd, rhapsodical, interesting neither the heart, nor the 
mind, revealing no essential truth, sanctioning no just im- 
pressions of nature, and often clouding and debasing man’s 
natural impressions of his duty to himself, his neighbour, and 
his God. 

With these general sentiments regarding the Jews, we are 
always disposed to take up in seriousness, and consider with 
reverent attention, any work which professedly treats on the 
history and institutions of that singular people. The title of 
the work before us, “ A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,”’ at first 
awakened other thoughts. It called to our mind the Palmer 
leaving his family and home, and influenced by a noble prin- 
ciple of duty, toiling his way on foot, in solitude and silence, 
for many a mile, to visit those spots in Jerusalem which the 
most solemn and glorious recollections had sanctified. We 
see him gather his palm-branch, and with lighter step retrace 
his course, till, at the entrance of his place of nativity, his 
friends and neighbours hail his return, and triumph animates his 
face when he lays the simple record of his holy heroism on 
the shrine. 

But pilgrimages to Jerusalem were not of Christian origin. 
‘¢ Israel is only Israel in the Holy Land,’ was the feeling of 
all the Jews that were scattered over the East; and at the 
feast of the passover every child of Abraham repaired, at least 
once in his life, tothe Holy city. On that oceasion all indi- 
viduality was lost in the consciousness of brotherhood; the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem opened their gates and their houses; 
and in the generous participation of the blessings of heaven 
all dwelt together as one family, and as one people. “We 
have one God,’”’ they exclaimed, “and there is but one city 
of the Lord; in the moment of prayer, every one of our 
brothers, in the remotest countries, turns his eye to the place 
wherein we are assembled; in the days of our festivals his 
heart is in the Holy city, and in the courts of Jehovah.” 

The writer of the work before us wished to draw a picture 
of the Jewish people, their ecclesiastical and civil constitu- 
tion, and their social and domestic life, as they existed at the 
time when their institutions were still in full vigour, though 
on the eve of dissolution by the Advent of the Messiah. He 
accordingly imagines the case of a young Jew, named Helon, 
living in Alexandria, who, after falling into a belief of the 
absurd mythology of the Greeks, and then of the Egyptian 
allegories, returned to the worship of his father’s law, and 
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with all the ardour of a convertite, longed to perform his sacri- 
fice at Jerusalem. He prepared to depart; his mother’s house 
was incommotion; while the camels receiving their load in 
the inner court, and drinking before their journey from the 
fountain beneath the palm-trees, formed the repose of the 
picture. ‘To interest the reader in the character of Helon, 
a slave who had heen taken into the house as a friendless 
boy, and whose time of servitude was just expiring, is repre- 
sented as feeling so much affection for his lord, that rather than 
quit him he resolves to be his slave for life, and therefore 
submits to have rings put through his ears, which were pierced 
by an awl run into a door post. There is a splendid farewell 
supper, which does not display to great advantage the de- 
scriptive powers of the author; the only interesting circum- 
stance is, that the fish of the Nile were not forgotten. They 
had always been a favourite food with the Jews; the recol- 
lection, of these luxuries is often mentioned in Scripture, and 
the mother of Helon, mingling the kindness of a parent with 
the feelings of her nation, was anxious that her son should 
taste them once more before his departure. 

Helon and his uncle Elisama, mounted on two stately 
Egyptian horses, and with a train of camels well stored with 
provisions, clothes, and presents for their hosts, quitted 
Alexandria, and at Pelusium joined the Pheenician caravan, 
destined for the Holy city. ‘The description of this caravan 
is not uninteresting. 


“¢ As they made a circuit round the city, they saw outside one of the 
cates a promiscuous assemblage of men, goods, camels, and horses. The 
neighing of the Egyptian and Arabian steeds pierced through the hoarser 
cry of the camels, Egyytians, Pheenicians, Syrians, Romans, and swarthy 
Ethiopians were hurrying in every direction, between the piled up heaps 
of merchandize, Greek, Arabic, and Latin, were blended in one con- 
fused murmur. The main part of the caravan consisted of Pheenicians from 
Tyre, who, according to the custom which then prevailed, had carried 
wine in earthen jars to Egypt, where little wine was produced. ‘They had 
sone through Alexandria to Memphis, and as they passed, Elisama had 
agreed with them to be conducted from Pelusium to Gaza. They had 
just arrived from Memphis, and this was the rendezvous for all who wished 
to accompany them in their journey through the desert. They had pur- 
chased, to carry back with them, horses, cotton, and embroidered cloths, 
and the fine and costly linen of Egypt. The leader of the caravan, busied 
with a variety of cares, briefly saluted Elisama and Helon, and informed 
them that he should depart on the following morning at day-break, and 
that the camels should be arranged four and four. Half the inhabitants of 
Pelusium had come out to traffic or to gaze, and the tumult and bustle 
were indescribable.” Vol. I. p. 45. 
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Before the caravan quitted Pelusium, Helon was joined 
by a young Greek named Myron, his fellow student at Alex- 
andria, and we expected that the dreariness of the desert 
would be relieved by the conversation of a youth who prided 
himself on his gaiety; but a young gentleman more melan- 
choly in his mirth never saddened a journey, and old Elisa- 
ma, with all his oriental gravity, is a far more interesting 
personage. The sage beguiles the way by relating to his 
youthful friends the history of the Jews. The trumpets 
sound for departure, and the Jewish patriarch takes up 
the thread of his tale; the trumpets sound again, and the 
party halt for the refreshment of food and sleep, and thus 
the journey is described with tedious prolixity. Once we 
were roused, and the sound of the trumpet in its harshest 
tone made us expect a battle between the caravan and a band 
of plundering Arabs. Here the professor might have bestir- 
red himself, and showed the scymitars flashing in the moon- 
beams, and the horse smelling the battle afar off; but, alas, for 
the military fame of Arabia—the hardy sons of Ishmael quail- 
ed before a few score merchants, encumbered with spices and 
silks, and they “devoured the paths of flight,’’ into the de- 
sert. At Gaza, Myron quits his friends, who proceed on their 
way to Jerusalem. ‘The journey is well described. 


‘In every town and village to which they came, they were received 
with shouts of joy. Before the doors of the houses stood tables with dates, 
honey and bread. New crowds of persons, dressed in their holyday attire, 
were waiting at the junction of the roads, in the fields, and at the entrance 
of the towns, and joined themselves to the long procession. Here and there 
before the houses, in the fields or in the, vineyards, stood an unclean per- 
son, or a woman, ora child, who had been compelled to remain at home, 
and who replied with tears to the salutation of the passing multitude. It 
seemed as if the people carried all joy with them from the country to Je- 
rusalem, and only sorrow was left for those who remained behind. Before 
a house in Bethshur, stood a fine boy of ten years old. Tears streamed 
from his large dark eyes, and the open features of his noble countenance 
had an expression of profound grief. His mother was endeavouring to 

comfort him, and to lead him back into the court, assuring him that his 
father would take him the next time. But the boy listened neither to her 
consolations nor her promises, and continued to exclaim, “ O father, father, 
let me go to the temple! I know all the psalms by heart.” He stretched 
out his arms to the passers-by, in earnest entreaty, and happening to see 
among them a man of the neighbourhood whom he knew, he flew to him, 
and clinging to his girdle and ‘his upper garment, besought him with tears 
to take him with him, till the man, moved by his earnestness, asked his 
mother to allow him to go, promising to take care of him till he should find 
out his father.’ Vol. I. P. 205. 


Phe circumstanée of the child is skilfully introduced; for 
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from aliteral interpretation of a passage in Numbers, (xii. 26,) 
it was the custom for the children always to be present at the 
sacrifice of the passover, in order that the son should learn 
from the lips of his father the event to which it referred, and 
the remembrance of it might thus be propagated to the most 
distant posterity. 

The general view of the multitude assembled to celebrate 
the Passover is conceived with something of the spirit of a 
painter. 


‘*‘ What a scene! The whole environs of Jerusalem were turned into an 
encampment; all the hills and valleys, all the streets and open places, were 
covered with tents. It was impossible that the houses should contain all 
the strangers, notwithstanding the unbounded hospitality which was prac- 
tised on these occasions, and hence it was necessary that a large proportion 
of them should remain in tents during the festival. In the pleasant season 
of the year, at which the Passover was held, this had nothing inconvenient 
or disagreeable in it; it was the universal custom at the feast of tabernacles, 
and it reminded them of the patriarchal life, and the wandering in the de- 
sert. This gave to Jerusalem a singular but very interesting appearance. 
All was motion, life, and animation, and the thought of the purpose for 
which these myriads of men had come up from near or distant regions, 
filled the mind with solemn and elevated feelings. A million of human 
beings have frequently been assembled here on such an occasion, all for 
the purpose of appearing with prayer and praise before Jehovah.” Vol. I. 
p. 230. 


The scene of the Passover is detailed with vividness and 
truth. We shall select only one part of the picture. 


“‘ The father of each family killed the paschal lamb himself. In ordinary 
cases the priests were the sacrificers, but once in the year the master of 
the house was himself a priest, as a memorial that Israel was a nation of 
priests. The Levites in the mean time sang on the fifteen steps the great 
Hallelujah, and at each psalm the priests on the pillar which stands by the 
altar blew the trumpet three times. Iddo carried the lamb to the pillars, 
hung it on one of the hooks, and taking off the skin and the fat, gave the 
fat to the priest, who salted it, and laid it upon the altar. He then carried 
the lamb home. So did every one of the body who had been first admit- 
ted; and when they had all finished, the folding-door opened again, and a 
second body was admitted. Without the greatest regularity, it would have 
been impossible in so short a time that such a multitude of lambs should 
have been killed. Helon descended the steps with Iddo, who had also 
offered a thank-offering! and as he paused at the gate and looked back, he 
mentally exclaimed, ‘ Better is a day in thy courts than a thousand else- 
where!’ ”” Vol. I. p. 257. 


Helon remained at Jerusalem to celebrate the feasts of 
Pentecost and Tabernacles, each of which, like that of the 
Passover, continued for seven days. ‘The feast of the Ta- 
bernacles was the most joyous of all the Jewish holydays. 
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Happiness was unchecked by religious solemnity, and with 
heart and mouth the people rejoiced over the gathering in of 
the orchard and the vintage. 


‘¢ The citrons and apples of Paradise glowed amidst the dark green of 
the bowers, their walls were hung with tapestry, and their floors covered 
with carpets, and the large lamp burnt in the middle. When the evening 
star appeared in heaven, above the western sea, every family, after the 
customary ablutions, left its dwelling to occupy its tabernacle. Iddo had 
resigned his house to strangers, and had erected himself a tabernacle in a 
vineyard on the mount of Olives, to which he and the family of Selumiel 
repaired, and placed themselves around the richly furnished table. He 
prayed, ‘* Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, thou King of the earth, who 
hast sanctified us by thy precepts, and commanded us to dwell in taberna- 
cles.” He then emptied the cup, the rest followed his example; and the 
same thing was done almost at the same instant in the surrounding taber- 
nacles. The thousands of lamps in the bowers on the mount of Olives, in 
the vale of Kedron, and on the roofs of the houses in the city, seemed like 
stars of the earth, answering to those by which the heavens were already 
overspread. A gentle wind just stirred the leaves of the bowers, and the 
sounds of festivity and mutual congratulation echoed on every side, amidst 
songs and the music of cymbals and aduffes. Well may they rejoice whose 
sins are removed: if the people afflicted themselves before the atonement 
was made, it was natural that after it they should indulge in the mirth of 
the Feast of Tabernacles.” Vol. If. p. 315. 


The festival of the new-moon is then detailed; and he 
might as well have stated, that the Jews were divided in 
opinion, whether Moses meant the festival to take place at 
the time when the moon is in conjunction with the sun, or 
the day when, in clear weather, the moon first became visi- 
ble. There was always a great display of worldly splendour 
in the celebration of this festival, and the author has judi- 
ciously seized it as the occasion of presenting to his readers 
the military array of Jerusalem. He imagines the two sons 
of John Hyrcanus entering in triumph into the city, whose 
streets were strewed with fragrant flowers, and the walls of 
whose houses were adorned with tapestry. The multitude 
streamed towards the gate of Ephraim, making way, how- 
ever, for a band of virgins, who passed them in order to salute 
the troops with songs. The music of the temple pealed above 
the murmur of the people. When expectation was at its 
height, the cry “ they come,” was heard. It increased upon 
the ear as the procession approached the city, and the chosen 
daughters of Jerusalem arose with their psalters and tabrets, 
and sang the valour of the conqueror, the fall of Samaria, and 
the mercy of Jehovah to his people. When they reached 
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the car on which the youthful Maccabees were seated, they 
chaunted an ode in honour of the victory; and at the close of 
each strophe the people raised their voices in a chorus, form- 
ed in imitation of the song of Miriam. The warriors then 
marched to the triumphal arch, at the gate of Ephraim, when 
they were met by the high-priest, the Sanhedrim, and a mul- 
titude of priests and Levites. After the voice of thanksgiv- 
ing had been again raised, the high-priest embraced his sons, 
and the triumph advanced. 


“ The maidens with their tabrets and psalteries headed the procession: 
they were followed by a multitude of victims for the sacrifice, adorned with 
flowers, branches, and fillets, designed to be offered as a thank-offering on 
the morrow. Then came the prisoners in fetters, and the huge elephants 
which had been taken from the Syrians. Each of these animals bore a 
wooden tower upon his shoulders, in which were thirty-two warriors, 
besides the Ethiopian who guided him.* 

‘* After these came the high priest with the Sanhedrim, the priests, the 
Levites, and the temple-music. The two sons of Hyrcanus, on their car, 
formed the centre of the procession, and after them came the militaryjmusic 
of flutes, horns, aduffes, and trumpets. The army itself followed, adorned 
with branches of laurel and palm. First came the heavy armed infantry, 
with shields and lances, in companies of hundreds and thousands. They 
had no upper garment, and their under garment, which was girt up short, 
was of various form and colour, as the fancy of each individual dictated; but 
all had a sword hanging at their girdle; their feet and arms were protected 
by metal greaves and arm-pieces, the body was covered with a coat of mail, 
the head with a helmet, and over the back hung the large shield. The 
light armed infantry followed in like manner, but with less cumbrous 
defensive weapons, and slings, bows, and darts for offence. The cavalry 
were few in number, and lightly armed; the Jewish state had never 
maintained any large force of this description. The military engines 
followed, of which the Israelites had learnt the use fromthe Pheenicians 
and Syrians, catapults, bows which were bent by machinery, and threw 
beams of wood toa great distance; baliste, levers with one arm which 
hurled masses of stone of many hundred weight into a fortress; battering 
rams, consisting of the trunks of trees, armed at the extremity with an iron 
head ofa ram, swung in chains, which were set in motion by warriors who 
stood beneath a moveable pent-house, and thus driven with great force 
against the walls. The people, crowding behind, closed the whole pro- 
cession. When they arrived at the castle of Baris, the youthful warriors 
entered their father’s palace, and the army dispersed itself through the 
city.” Vol. II. p. 55, 


Helon becomes a priest, and this circumstance enables the 
author to describe, (which he does in detail,) the nature of the 
sacerdotal office. The pilgrim also marries, and the betroth- 
ment and the nuptials are described. All the forms regarding 


* 1 Maccabees, yi. 37. 
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these matters show that the author has read with attention 
Micheelis’s great work on the Mosaic law; but he has not stu- 
died with equal care the character of the Asiatics. Helon 
makes love, not in the burning phrase of oriental passion, but 
in the measured and didactic language of the synagogue. 

Myron is again introduced on the scene, and instead of being 
the harbinger of joy, he is introduced with the laws regarding 
the Goel, or blood avenger, and the Jewish practice of purga- 
tion from a charge of adultery. All this is rather clumsily 
managed; but our writersof Voyages Imaginaries invariably 
fail in the conduct of their machinery. We shall instance 
only the case of the-Goel. Myron is made to pull the beard 
of our old friend Elisama, who in his wrath aims a blow at 
him which kills another person, and the homicide is obliged 
to fly to acity of refuge. Now it is impossible for a stranger 
to be in the East for asingle day, without discovering that the 
Asiatic point of honour is the beard. An oriental swears by 
his beard. As Walton fancies that every good angler is a good 
man, so when a Syrian commits a crime, it is not spoken of 
as an offence against the laws, but an offence against his beard; 
and ‘how such a beard is to be pitied,’ is the ery through the 
town. One man asks another after the state of his beard, and 
a fine beard is a certain passport to respect. It was therefore 
not in good keeping for our author to represent a polite Greek 
as guilty of a breach of decorum, worthy only of an idiot or 
a barbarian. 

In describing the circumstances regarding the Goel, our au- 
thor has neglected a fair occasion of contrasting Moses and 
Mohammed as law-givers. The matter very forcibly strikes 
the mind here; for the right of a man to revenge his kinsman’s 
death existed among the Jews and Arabs in such inveteracy 
of habit, that no legislator could, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, endeavour to eradicate it. Modification could alone be 
thought of. Now letus mark the conduct of the two law- 
givers, only premising that the Arab and the great Jewish 
legislator, much resembled each other in the general circum- 
stances of their public influence, and of the surrounding 
society. Mohammed undoubtedly endeavours to mitigate the 
horrid custom; and, acknowledging the right of the Goel, or 
blood-avenger, he recommends him to accept a sum of money 
in lieu of gratifying his passion. Moses commands a judicial 
inquiry always to precede the exercise of the Goel’s privilege; 
and in case of man-slaughter, the unfortunate homicide was 
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permitted to dwed/ in a city called a city of refuge. The 
law of the Arabian prophet has never been observed, for it 
militated against all the Asiatic notions of high honour. The 
institution of Moses, on the contrary, was always in use 
while the Jews were in Palestine, for it was the best compro- 
mise which the passions of his people allowed him to make 
between public justice and private revenge. All that the 
public law gave up was the mere form of executing the mur- 
derer; his doom was a matter of judicial sentence, and not of 
individual wrath; aad thus no man was put to death without 
cause, while the mere accidental slayer of his kind was in 
all circumstances protected. 

After opportunities have been found for interesting views 
of the Essenes, and other features of Jewish life, our pilgrim 
proposes to return to Egypt, sets sail with his wife and friends 
from Jaffa, but,to our astonishment, the author wrecks the 
ship, and all on board perish. Helon isthe last of the survi- 
vors, and he is made to exclaim, amidst the uproar of the ele- 
ments,— 


* The angel of the Covenant— 
** Behold he cometh, saith Jehovah of Hosts,’’— 


and is buried in the waters. 

We shall add no tears to the waters which cover this unne- 
cessary extinction. But these volumes have merit indepen- 
dently of the romance; they exhibit extensive research, 
thrown not unfrequently into an attractive shape. They may 
make a good introduction to more learned works, and exhibit 
a pleasing and faithful picture of some of the striking features 
in the Jewish character. The work is not dull, like Jennings, 
nor tedious like Michaelis. Simple references to passages in 
Scripture would have been sufficient, and the space now oc- 
cupied by extracts might have been filled with those many 
interesting minutiz of manners, dress and other subjects, 
which throw a light and graceful colouring over the gravity 
of instruction; and the translator, instead of copying what 
he rather ambitiously calls Notes and Illustrations from Clarke, 
Burkhardt, and half a dozen ether moderns, ought to have 
read the stores of Rabbinical Jearning in the notes to Wet- 
stein’s Greek Testament, he then would have been enabled 
to have illustrated his author from sources equally curious, 
copious, and original. 

JULY, 1825.\—nNno, 279 2 
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Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, 
and Researches among the Vaudois or Waldenses; with 
Maps, Plates,an Appendix, §c. By the Rev.W. S. Giity, 
M. A. Rector of North Fambridge. 4to. Pp. 279. London. 
Rivingtons. 1824. 


Ir is probably not much known even in this protestant 
country, that there exists almost in the heart of papacy a 
protestant communion, the parent of all the churches; con- 
tinually suffering, yet still unbroken, and in all its diminished 
fortunes preserving the purity, the doctrine, and the fortitude 
of the primitive age. 

This small but memorable community of the Vaudois is 
seated in the vallies that stretch at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps, and is subject to the king of Sardinia. Its history is 
among the most melanchvly evidences of the madness with 
which a corrupt and arrogant belief can inflame the human 
mind. The bitterness of its trials is now abated; for the 
public spirit of Europe will not permit the old Anti-christian 
vengeance of fire and sword. But the resteration of the 
pope and king of Sandinia has abridged its rights and privi- 
leges, and exposed it to vexations, which more than author- 
ise the interference of the protestant governments of Europe. 

The vallies which the Vaudois inhabit, do not lie in the 
ordinary track of our travellers; and Mr. Gilly has had the 
merit of some spirit of adventure in his visit; yet the circum- 
stances of the Vaudois were already tolerably well known. 
Even in his own list of the books which he consulted, there 
are some which at least rival his own in accuracy, and others 
which equal him in the recency of their information. The 
best are those which are the most concise; and yet even in 
the bulk of his volume he is fairly out-done hy one of the 
authors to whom he is indebted for a very valuable share of 
his information. There are writers, too, on the same subject, 
who seem to have escaped even the sharpness of his research. 

It was upon the dreadful persecutions of the Vaudois in 
1655, when Oliver Cromwell interfered in their behalf, that 
their situation and their history were made familiar to the 
people of this country by the publication of Morland, Crom- 
well’s envoy to the court of Savoy. He gave the world 
what he called “a most Naked and Punctual Relation” of the 
massacre in 1655, and of all the transactions to the year 
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1658. His book also contains the history of the churches of 
the vallies, with “a most géographical description of the 
place.”? It was archbishop Usher who first drew the atten- 
tion of Morland to the subject. 


“The late Lord Primate of Ireland,” he says, “some days defore my 
setting out for Savoy, sent for me on purpose to his chamber, and there 
gave me a very serious and strict charge to use my utmost diligence in the 
inquiry after, and to spare no cost in the purchase of all those manuscripts 
and authentic pieces, which might give any light into the ancient doctrine 
and discipline of these churches: adding, that there was nothing in the 
world he was more curious and impatient to know, as being a point of ex. 
ceeding great weight and moment for stopping the mouths of our popish 
adversaries, and discovering the footsteps of our religion in those dark 
intervais of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. This serious injunction 
of that reverend and worthy man, together with mine own real inclinations, 
caused me to leave no stone unturned, nor to lose any opportunity during 
my abode in those parts for the real effecting this thing.” 


The fruits of his researches were a very rich collection of 
Waldensian manuscripts, which he brought to England, and 
presented to the public library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Of equal industry and value with Morland’s work, is that 
of Leger, the learned and exemplary pastor and moderator 
of the churches of the vallies. The mixture of extensive 
learning and extreme simplicity in the history of Leger, is 
scarcely to be paralleled. 

There were motives of pure policy which induced Oliver 
Cromwell to be very loud and vehement in his interference 
on behalf of the Vaudois. But the treaty of Pinerolo, which 
was the result of this interference, and was to carry into 
effect the promises of the duke of Savoy, not merely to de- 
sist from persecution, but to restore to the protestants of the 
vallies the privileges and immunities granted to them by 
his ancestors, did any thing but accomplish what was promised; 
and these poor people were, for the most part, driven into 
foreign countries. In a book of which Mr. Gilly makes no 
mention, though it is one of the shortest and best upon the sub- 
ject,” it is stated that Cromwell offered to provide a settlement 
for the Vaudois in Ireland. But this offer they refused, giving 
as a reason, that religion in general would suffer by their re- 


* A brief account of the Vaudois, in a letter from a gentleman on his 


travels in Italy.” London, 1753.—This letter is dated from Verona, in No- 
vember, 1752. 
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moval, and that they thought it not lawful to desert the 
dangerous post in which Providence had placed them.”’ 

By the end of the year 1686, they were all either im- 
prisoned, or murdered, or banished; utterly rooted out from 
their native vallies, and scattered over the face of the earth. 
Just at the expiration of three years and a-half from this ca- 
tastrophe, which seemed their absolute annihilation as a sepa- 
rate people, they secretly assembled themselves, to the num- 
ber of about 900 men, with arms in their hands, re-entered 
their native country, fought against 22,000 of the disciplined 
troops of Savoy and France, and after a series of battles and 
adventures, which seem little less than miraculous, they re- 
gained their ancient possessions, and were actually re-estab- 
lished by an edict of their sovereign, the duke ef Savoy, 
signed in 1690. This was the conclusion of the thirty-third 
and last of their dreadful wars and persecutions. Their lead- 
er, and the faithful historian of this triumph, was Henri Ar- 
naud, who describes himself by the characteristic title of 
Pasteur et Colonel des Vaudois. Since then their blood 
has not been shed, nor have their habitations been sacked. But 
poverty has succeeded to persecution, and has done its work. 

Their numbers are now greatly diminished, their language 
is changed; from the occupation of extensive districts, they 
are now within the compass of three vallies and thirteen 
parishes. A still greater misfortune has ensued in the partial 
relaxation of the ancient discipline of their church, and the 
adoption in many respects of the discipline of Geneva. But 
the purity of their doctrine has happily remained without a 
change. 

It was in the winter of 1822 and 1823, that Mr. Gilly 
visited the vallies. He pursued the usual route from Paris, 
through Lyons to Turin. We pass over his account of his 
journey on the beaten road to Turin: and it may now be ob- 
served, once for all, that an unreasonable proportion of his 
volume is occupied by passing, and by no means original, 
attacks upon the doctrine and worship of the Roman Catho- 
lics. They are out of place even in a work devoted to the 
persecuted protestants of Piemont. His subject relates to 
the crimes, and not to the follies of the church of Rome. The 
fallacies and absurdities of the Roman Catholic worship have 
been exposed long ago by other hands: in a work like this, 
controversy must be too brief to be conclusive. 

The first of the Vaudois villages which Mr. Gilly visited, 
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was Pomaretto, and there he saw Rodolph Peyrani, the ve- 
nerable moderator of the churches of the vallies. 


“ We were obliged to leave our carriage at Perosa, and to proceed on 
foot to Pomaretto. With a young peasant as our guide, we set out, all im- 
patience to visit the first Vaudois village in the valley of Perosa. This 
valley extends to that of Pragela, which was formerly one of the protestant 
valleys, is intersected by the valleys of San Martino, and is. inserted in . 
most of the old maps as La Valle di Clusone, because it is divided along its 
whole length by that river. The protestants are confined to the western 
side of the Clusone. At the point where we crossed it, near the confluence 
of the Germanasca, it is an inpetuous body of water which divides itself 
into a variety of channels, and rushes over masses of rock that are brought 
down by the torrents from the mountains, and lie in strange confusion in 
every part of its bed. We could not have passed over less than half a dozen 
wooden bridges, in the space of about three hundred yards; some of them 
intended for the use of the foot passenger only, and others thrown over the 
stream for mules and cattle. 

«‘ after walking half an hour or more, the village of Pomaretto discover- 
ed itself, and seen as it was in its wintry aspect, never did a more dreary 
spot-burst upon the view. Itis built upon a declivity, just}where the moun- 
tains begin to increase in height and number, with rocks above and torrents 
below. There is such a scene of savage disorder in the immediate vicini- 
ty of Pomaretto, that one would imagine it had been effected by the most 
violent convulsions of nature; huge fragments of rock encumber the ground 
on all sides, and it seems as if the mountains must have been rent asunder 
to produce so much nakedness and desolation. ‘The street which we slow- 
ly ascended was narrow and dirty, the houses, or rather cabins, (were) 
small and inconvenient; and poverty, in the strictest sense of the word, 
stared us in the face at every step we took. In vain did we cast our eyes 
about, in search of some better looking corner, in which we might descry a 
habitation fit for the reception of the supreme pastor of the churches of the 
Waldenses. The street was every where no better than a confined lane. 
At length we stood before the presbytery of M. Peyrani, for by this name 
the dwellings of the ministers are known. But in external appearance, how 
inferior to the most indifferent parsonages in England, or to the humblest 

Manse in Scotland. Neither garden nor bower enlivened its appearance, 
and scarecly did it differ in construction or dimension from the humble 
cottages by which it was surrounded.” 


When they entered the house they were informed that the 
good old man was very ill, but that he would be happy to see 
any English gentleman. Mr. Gilly gives the following pic- 
ture of his introduction. The description is doubtless gene- 
rally correct, but the author has dwelt on it with a minuteness 
too closely allied to the grotesque. 


“At a small fire, where the fuel was supplied in too scanty a portion 
to impart warmth to the room, and by the side of a table covered with books, 
parchments, and manuscripts, sat a slender, feeble-looking old man, whose 
whole frame was bowed down by infirmity. A night-cap was on his head, 
and at first sight we supposed he had a long white beard hanging down upon 
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his neck; but, upon his rising to welcome us, we perceived that it was no 
beard, but whiskers of a length which are (is) not often seen, and which 
had a very singular effect. His dress consisted of a very shabby, time- 
worn, black suit, and white worsted stockings, so darned and patched, that 
it is difficult to say whether any portion of the original hose remained. Over 
his shoulder was thrown what once had been a cloak, but now a shred only, 
and more like the remains of a horse cloth than part of a clerical dress. 
This cloak, in the animation of his discourse, frequently fell from his 
shoulders; and was replaced by his son with a degree of filial tenderness and 
attention extremely prepossessing.” 


He proceeds in a more suitable strain. 


“The sickly-looking sufferer, in this humble costume, in this garb of 
indigence, was the moderator of the Vaudois; the successor of a line of 
prelates whom tradition would extend to the apostles themselves; the high 
priest of a church, which is, beyond all shadow of doubt the parent Church 
of every protestant community in Europe, and which centuries of persecu- 
tion have not been able to destroy.” 


What Mr. Gilly tells us of his short intercourse with the 
venerable moderator is worth all the rest of his book. He 
went to Pomaretto, impressed with a just respect for the vir- 
tues and the learning of Peyrani. But he found not merely 
these, but also “the tone and manners of one, whose brows 
would do honour to the mitre of any diocese in Europe.” 
When he was obliged to speak of the sufferings of his people, 
he did so with christian meekness and forbearance. ~~ 


“Upon my inquiring, whether there had not been formerly in the 
Vaudois church, bishops, properly so called, he answered, ‘ Yes; and J 
should now be styled bishop, for my office is virtually episcopal; but it 
would be absurd to retain the empty title, when we are too pvor to support 
the dignity, and have little jurisdiction, but that which is voluntarily sub- 
mitted to amongst ourselves: the term moderator is therefore now in use 
with us, as being more consistent with our humiliation.”’ 


When Mr. Gilly made an observation on the number of 
books in M. Peyrani’s rooms, he was told that they were but 
the remains of avery extensive library collected by his ances- 
tors and himself. 


“ He expressed much regret that he could no longer display the folios, 
and curious old manuscripts, that had been handed down to him. ‘I asked 
what had become of them.’ ‘They have been sold,’ he replied, with 
considerable emotion, for he had been compelled to part with them, from 
time to time, to purchase clothes, and even food, for himself and his family!” 


M. Peyrani took great pains in explaining that the doctrines 
of the Vaudois church were similar to those of the church of 
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England, and showed him the works of Tillotson, Barrow and 
Jeremy Taylor, on his book-shelves, as works with which 
he was familiar, declaring that every time he read them he was 
more and more gratified by the light which the English divines 
had thrown on those truths, for their adherence to which his 
own countrymen had endured such dreadful persecutions. 


<¢¢ Remember,’ said the old man, with conscious and becoming pride, 
‘remember that you are indebted to us for your emancipation from papal 
thraldom.—We led the way,—we stood in the front rank, and against us the 
first thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated. The baying of the blood- 
hounds of the inquisition was heard in our valleys before you knew its name. 
They hunted down some of our ancestors, and pursued others from glen to 
glen, and over rock and mountain, till they obliged them to take refuge in 
foreign countries. A few of these wanderers penetrated as far as Provence 
and Languedoc, and from them were the Albigenses, or heretics of Albi. The 
province of Guienne afforded shelter to the persecuted Albigenses. Gui- 
enne was then in your possession.—From an English province our doctrines 
found their way into England itself, and your Wickliffe preached nothing 
more than what had been advanced by the ministers of our valleys four 
hundred years before his time. Whence, (continued my aged informant, 
with increased animation,) éame your term Lollards*, but from a Walden- 
sian pastor, Walter Lollard, who flourished about the middle of the 
thirteenth century? And the Walloons of the Low Countries were nothing 
more than a sect, whose name is easily found in a corruption of our own. 
As for ourselves, we have been called heretics, and Arians, and Manicheans 
and Catharia,—-but we are, like yourselves, a church built up in Christ,— 
a church with the discipline and regular administration of divine service, 
which constitutes a church. We have adhered to the pure tenets of the apos- 
tolicage, and the Roman Catholics have separated from us. Ours is the 
Apostolical succession, from which the Roman hierarchy has departed, 
rather than ourselves. We are not only a church by name and outward 
forms, but a church actually interested by faith in Jesus Christ, the corner 
stone.’ ”” 


Notwithstanding their connection with Geneva, the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination and election, is disavowed by 
the churches of the valleys. M. Peyrani said a great deal 
for the good sense of his clergy when he said that those nice 
points of controversy were seldom discussed in their pulpits. 
When Mr. Gilly mentioned Calvin, the moderator said, he 
was inclined to think him a good man, though he could not 
account for his judicial murder of Servetus; and though he 
desired to be thought a faithful servant of God, that many of 
his tenets conveyed a strange notion of the attributes of the 
Almighty. 


* Mosheim derives it from the mode of singing adopted among the reform- 
eTs? 
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Our author goes into some further details of the intelligent 
and virtuous old man. A natural interest attaches itself to 
the description of this venerable servant of heaven, sustain- 
ing his task under privations that might shake all but chris- 
tian fortitude; and we scarcely know whether to regret or 
be glad that his pilgrimage is at an end. He died within 
three months after this interview. On this event our author 
exclaims, with less of simplicity than the occasion required, 
—* Reader! the sufferings of Rodolph Peyrani are at an 
end. * * * * His spirit could no longer bear up against 
a compilation of maladies and sorrows; and now all that I re- 
member of him is literally like a dream that is past, or a 
tale that is told.’’ This is too much in the style of the “ Tra- 
veller in search of the Sentimental.’? The man who lives 
till seventy-one hasseen more of life than nine-tenths of his 
generation, and whatever may have been his troubles, is fully 
entitled to have died of old age. As to his remembrance being 
“literally like a dream,’’ we suppose that all remembrances 
are nearly of the same nature, and that nothing can be more 
undeniable than that the tale of a dead man is a “ tale that is 
told.”’ 

The oppressions which are now inflicted upon the Vau- 
dois, by the Sardinian government and the catholic church, 
are most absurd and vexatious. At San Giovanni, opposite 
to the protestant church (which is a large and handsome edi- 
fice, and accommodates a congregation of more than seven- 
teen hundred persons) is situated a catholic chapel, at which 
divine worship is celebrated by a congregation which never 
exceeds the number of forty. Before the great door of the 

rotestant church there is erected a high wooden screen, or 

allisade, which gives to the church the appearance of an un- 
finished building. ‘* This unsightly wood-work,” says Mr. 
G. <‘ was erected that the pious catholics of San Giovanni 
might not be shocked at seeing their heretical neighbours 
enter their place of worship, or house of abomination.””— 
And it is a degrading fact, that the Sardinian government, 
when, after the intervention of the ambassadors of the pro- 
testant States, it reluctantly consented to allow this church 
to be re-opened in 1814, insisted on the humiliating and ri- 
diculous condition of raising this ugly screen. 

Another manifestation of the same pitiful spirit appears at 
La Torre, where the protestants are compelled to build a par- 
tition on the outside of the village school, to prevent the few 
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straggling Catholics who may oocasionally appear in the 
street, from having their ears offended by hearing the infant 
heretics repeating their lessons. 

There are, unfortunately, other oppressions of a more se- 
rious nature. No Protestant is allowed to purchase lands 
beyond the narrow boundaries of the three vallies. No Vau- 
dois is allowed to practise as a physician, surgeon, apothe- 
cary, advocate, or attorney, except among his own commue 
nity, and within the limits of the vallies. No Protestant 
books of instruction or devotion are allowed to be printed in 
Piemont; and an enormous duty is laid upon the importation 
of such books. They are obliged to abstain from work on 
all the festivals of the Romish church.—They pay a land-tax 
of twenty and a-half per cent., whereas the Catholics pay only 
thirteen per cent.! No Vaudois clergyman is allowed to sleep 
in any village except those immediately adjoining his own 
community! These are not mere formal restrictions, where the 
strict letter of the law is, in practice, softened by a liberal 
interpretation. A poor clergyman, who went to visit one 
of his flock who had been taken ill at Bricherasio, was pre- 
vented from returning at night within the prescribed limits 
by a snow storm; in order to avoid the penalties imposed by 
the laws, he was compelled to sit up all night, that he might 
be able to swear that he did not sleep at Bricherasio. Such 
is the generosity, toleration, and Christian spirit of the Ro- 
man Catholic in power. 

These heavy and multiplied vexations are practised through 
the absurd jealousy of the Catholic church against a most sim- 
ple and unoffending people. Even their bitterest enemies 
have often been compelled to praise the virtues of the Vau- 
dois. The late dean of Carlisle, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
mentions that this was said of them by a fiery and persecu- 
ting Dominican monk; * I allow, in morals and life, they are 
good; true in words, and unanimous in brotherly love, but 
their faith is incorrigible.”” Another of their persecutors 
said, in a moment of remorse, that he would to God he were 
as good a Christian as the worst of them. 

In these times we hope we need not dread the renewal of 
those deeds of blood and of violence by which the church of 
Rome has so often, without provocation, endeavoured to root 
out the Protestants of the valleys. Yet they are at this very 
day subjected to trials and sufferings, from which they ought 


to be relieved. It concerns the honour of every Protestant 
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state to contribute to their assistance; but with us it comes in 
a stricter shape: it is a debt! A contribution to the amount of 
$8,000/. was made in England, on hearing of the horrid suf- 
ferings of the Vaudois in 1655. Milton was the great sum- 
moner to this benefaction. A portion of it was expended at 
the time in providing for the unfortunate people who had 
been burnt out of their homes, pillaged, and persecuted in all 
conceivable modes of cruelty. 16,000/. remained, which was 
put out to interest, by a commission, for the purpose of form- 
ing a permanent fund for the maintenance of the Vaudois 
pastors, &c. This fund was sequestrated by that wretched 
profligate, Charles the 2d, on the pretence, ‘ that he was not 
bound to fulfil the engagements of an usurper!’ William made 
a new allowance, which was continued until the French con- 
quest of Italy. when it was withheld. Napoleon directed 
that each minister should receive 1200 franes a year. This 
again was withheld on the restoration of the Sardinian go- 
vernment, which, being grateful to God, and just to man, 
and eminently Catholic besides, swept away the whole main- 
tenance of the Vaudois clergy at once. The remonstrances 
of the Belgian and Prussian envoys, however, extracted 
from this liberal and tolerant dynasty, a rate of 500 francs, 
or twenty pounds a year, for those luckless pastors. Other 
contributions have been added from foreign governments: 
but the total does not raise the highest income above forty- 
two pounds a year; and upon this miserable and precarious 
stipend, men are expected to go through, in their age and in- 
firmity, a series of labours that might task the most vigorous 
frame, to rear their families, and to provide for a succession 
of pastors in the church. This state of affairs cannot last; 
the true faith will not perish from the world, but it will seek 
some more congenial hold than the rugged and wintry vallies 
of the Waldenses. The church has already dwindled down 
there: beggary may not break the spirit of the generation who 
have already taken upon themselves the charge of the faith, 
but it cuts off the succession; it compels the new race to look 
to other sources of support, and delivers over the church to 
ignorance and extinction. 

The governments of Russia, of Prussia, of the Netherlands, 
and of Switzerland, have each contributed, and do now con- 
tribute, towards the very inadequate funds out of which the 
poor clergymen of the vallies are maintained. Towards that 
particular purpose the British government has not contributed 
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one shilling since the year 1797. Now that the reasons for 
withholding it have ceased, it will no doubt be restored. But 
the case is urgent, and it must not be long delayed. 

Their clergy, for many years, since the destruction of their 
own ancient college at Angrogna, have been educated at Ge- 
neva or Lausanne. This, which ought never to have been, 
is, we trust, to be so no longer; for means are now taking to 
have the old college of Angrogna re-established. 

As Mr. Gilly’s tour was chiefly through the high-road of 
Europe, nothing very novel could be expected from his 
views; but he should avoid in future the affectations which 
seem so easily to beset a young writer in sight of the Alps, 
and in the sound of the Romish worship. To touch on minor 
matters; we are not quite assured of the sincerity of that lofty 
disdain with which he declares his alarm at English degenera- 
cy abroad. We may grieve responsive to his sorrows that the 
ten thousand of his countrymen in Paris were not all present 
in the embassador’s chapel, which is crowded with five hun- 
dred! But that he should have been invited to partake of the 
abominations of tea and coffee on a Sunday evening, (or a 
Sabbath, as he piously and improperly calls it,) is still more 
afflicting. Yet if his frail nature betrayed him into Society, 
he handsomely atones for his offence, by sneering at the hos- 
pitality which kindly and confidentially opened its doors to 
him, and saved him from the inevitable stupidity of a stran- 
ger’s evening at home, or perhaps even from the severe ne- 
cessity of going to a Sunday play; for to such extremities will 
even the pious among tourists be occasionally driven. We, 
however, are strongly inclined, from circumstances, to believe 
that this horror was altogether an after-thought; that the 
young divine performed his part in the conversazione with 
remarkable festivity,—and that it was not till he had gravi- 
tated into the author, that it occurred to him to exult over his 
entertainers, and bless himself that ‘‘ he was not as others, 
even as those publicans.”’ 

With this remark, which we make reluctantly, but with a 
very perfect sense of its being Mr. Gilly’s due, we take our 
leave of him. His quarto is not new, for the material of his 
history and his descriptions has been anticipated in a hundred 
publications, some within a year or two of his own. But he 
has had the merit of throwing the subject into a new form, 
and of once again laying before the English public a singular 
and melancholy case, which it will be to the honour of this 
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nation and religion to relieve. In this charity it is the duty 
of all Protestant nations to concur. The government of Sar- 
dinia itself, blind and bigoted as it appears, may, in time, 
adopt a more rational and Christian course towards these, its 
most loyal, most oppressed, and most patient subjects. It 1s 
a great deal to have abandoned persecution; and the descend- 
ants of those who laid waste the habitations of the vallies, may 
yet, like the Jews of old, build up the tombs of the prophets 
whom their fathers had slain. 


MODELS OF SWITZERLAND. 


I RECOLLEcT that, when in Switzerland, after having ram- 
bled in various directions through that most interesting coun- 
try, and enjoyed the grandeur and beauty of its scenery, I 
felt something wanting; I was not satisfied with having 
crawled over this magnificent portion of our globe like a 
mite over the mountains of a double Gloucester. I found it 
impossible to trace the combination of such stupendous masses 
with one another, their numerous ramifications from the main 
ridge, and their various cols, plateaux, and contreforts. 1 
wished that ‘“‘ I had the wings of a dove,”’ not “ that I might 
flee away and be at rest,’’ but that I might have the power 
of wafting myself over any part I pleased, of perching upon 
the highest summits, and, when weary of looking down, of 
gliding slowly along some rich vale at an inconsiderable 
height above the ground, and admiring, to the utmost advan- 
tage, the rocks and snowy eminences on either side, or the 
rich verdure, winding streams, and cheerful habitations below 
me; and all this too, with little or no bodily exertion. Look- 
ing at the vast powers which man is rapidly acquiring by 
means of steam, gas, &c., I see no reason why he should not, 
at some future period, possess equal sway over the element 
of air, as he does now over those of earth and water. The 
first navigators never ventured to sail but with a fair wind; 
and yet look at the light bark bearing up directly against the 
wind, see how 


She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 


Why might not a machine, somewhat resembling a boat, 
be constructed with ten or twelve wings on each side, to be 
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put in motion by steam with such velocity, that, aided by the 
buoyant power of the gas, the whole might be elevated or 
depressed at pleasure, and turned in any direction? As the 
times are ripe for associations of all kinds of improve- 
ments, I should like to propese an Aerostation Company, 
formed for the purpose of affording an expeditious, easy, and 
agreeable mode of travelling, by means of aerostatie dili- 
gences, with a prospectus announcing the different routes, for 
instance, that the “ Balloon”? coach, from London to Exeter, 
would be replaced by the real Balloon, and that that dreadful 
eye-sore to English travellers, ycleped the Hirondedle Dili- 
gence, which runs from Calais to Paris, would be forced to 
hide its diminished head from the London and Paris Swallow 
Balloon, &c.; stating, also, that these wonderful contrivances 
had been constructed under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of the first engineers in the kingdom; that patents had 
been granted for them from the different governments on the 
continent; that they were calculated to stand any weather, 
fitted up in a most superior style, with every accommodation, 
&c. &c. Why, the very day after the announcement of so 
important an undertaking, there would not be a share left; it 
would throw all other companies into the shade; people 
would laugh at rail-roads and steam-boats, no one would 
think of being suffocated with dust, or tormented with sea- 
sickness, when he could take his place in an aerostatic dili- 
gence. Consider the great advantage with regard to meals 
on the road—the landlord of the inn of a country town where 
the passengers alight to breakfast, goes to the top of his house, 
about the usual time, with a spy-glass, descries the coach ata 
distance, gives directions to the waiters to lay the cloth on 
the table; when it approaches nearer, he discerns marked on 
a white flag or board, the number of passengers, and he im- 
mediately orders the waiters to set out the corresponding 
number of plates, knives, forks, chairs, &c.: the vehicle now 
hovers for a moment over the town, commences its descent, 
and, when about fifty yards from the ground, the machinery 
is gradually stopped, ropes are thrown out to the balloon-boys 
(stage-coach hostlers exist no longer) who guide it gently 
down to the inn-yard, and the passengers find the means all 
ready of satiating their vigorous appetites, the salutary effects 
of an aerostatic voyage. But aerostation would not be con- 
fined to public conveyances; we should soon see every gen- 
tleman as eager to keep his aerostatic as his tilbury or plea- 
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sure-boat. Conceive the delight which a Londoner and his 
spouse would feel in seating themselves in such a vehicle, 
after its apparatus had been properly adjusted, and forcing 
their way through the great Babel’s smoky atmosphere into 
the salubrious ether; and this, merely by turning either the 
direction wheel, or the elevation and depression wheel, as 
occasion might require. ‘Then too, as a military man, I can- 
not help contemplating the great revolution which such pow- 
ers will naturally effect in the art of war; naval and land en- 
gagements will be nothing compared to aerostatic warfare, in 
which machines, similar to flying ships, will charge impe- 
tuously upon one another, and where flying artillery will 
attain the highest degree of perfection. But it is time I 
should leave off building castles in the air, and I shall there- 
fore take my perch once more among the Swiss mountains. 

It was at Lucerne where I first saw that which, according 
to the present state of things, is best calculated to afford at 
once a complete view of every part of a country, namely, a 
model of it. The one to which I allude, is the celebrated 
model of a considerable portion of Switzerland, executed by 
General Pfyffer, who commenced this laborious undertaking 
at the age of fifty, and completed it at that of eighty. Though 
the resemblance which it bears to the natural objects is not so 
perfec. as that which has been attained by modellers of later 
date, still it defies competition with regard to accuracy, since - 
every individual object was minutely and faithfully modelled 
by the general himself. His mountain-shoes, and a very 
curious portable seat which he constructed, are shown to 
visitors; and underneath his bust is placed this very appro- 
priate inscription, ‘‘ Ehre dem Ehre gebiihrt.”” Leaning 
over the rail which surrounds this model, I could take in my 
eye’s grasp, if I may be allowed the expression, the whole 
assemblage of rocky masses among which I had wandered; I 
could distinctly trace the various routes I had pursued, the. 
connexion of the different ridges with one another, the direc- 
tion and confluence of the streams; and, above all, the relative 
heights of the mountains, in estimating which I found I had 
committed considerable errors. 

The example given by Pfyffer, and the desire of foreigners 
to take from Switzerland mementos of the spots they had 
most admired, induced other Swiss artists to construct small 
models of those objects which afford the greatest degree of 
interest to the traveller. At a later period, Mr. Troye, an 
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ingenious Swiss artist, aware of the inadequacy of these 
models to convey just notions of the effect of Swiss scenery 
upon the beholder, conceived the plan of modelling particular 
portions of his country upon a very large scale, in which the 
defect complained of in the former should be avoided by 
adopting a certain proportion between the horizontal and 
vertical scales, which, although exaggerated, can alone pro- 
duce that imposing effect we naturally expect from the view 
of an exact representation of such magnificent objects as the 
Swiss mountains. It is to this gentleman that we are now 
indebted for an exhibition in Soho Square, of models of the 
most interesting points in Switzerland, upon a larger scale 
a than that on which any have hitherto been constructed. The 
s one of Mont Blane with the vale of Chamouni is remarkably 
od well executed, with regard both to accuracy and to effect. 
, The proportion between the horizontal and vertical scales 
has been well judged, and is admirably calculated to con- 
vey to the spectator just impressions of the magnificence 
of Swiss scenery. ‘To have constructed a model of the whole 
of Switzerland upon such a scale, would have required by far 
too large a space for an exhibition, and M. Troye has preferred 
confining it to the most interesting objects. The greater part 
of the other models in this exhibition are also upon a large 
scale, and are equally beautiful: the most striking are the road 
over the Simplon, the Mont Righi, with the fall of the Ross- 
berg, and the town of Geneva. In short, the extreme accuracy 
observed with regard to the forms of the objects, the striking 
imitation of nature, and the powerful effect of the ensemble, 
procure for this collection of models a decided superiority 
over every other exhibition of the kind. 

ca The attention of the public has also been attracted by an 
exhibition in Piccadilly of a model of Switzerland, executed 
4 by professor Gaudin,* of Geneva, but which bears no com- 
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* We too have seen both these exhibitions, and can bear witness to the 
great superiority of M. Troye’s models as far as they go; they are, however, 
only models of parts of the country, certainly the most interesting parts. 
At the same time, to have the whole country in one connected view before 
the eye is a great advantage, an advantage which M. Gaudin possesses over 
M. Troye. It is truly the only advantage, the works of M. Troye being beyond 
3 all comparison more accurate, complete, and detailed. Even, as our cor- 
- respondent has observed, where the sections of M. Troye are upon a much 

& smaller scale than M. Gaudin, they convey a precise notion of all the differ- 
‘ a ent elevations and objects, as in the instance of the galleries in the Simplon 
. 4 road across the Alps; in M. Gaudin’s model they are indiscernible; in M. 
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parison with the other as regards either accuracy or effect. 
Although it is upon a scale sufficiently large to represent all 
the details of the surface of the country, these are in general 
either very inaccurate or entirely omitted. The professor has 
in some instances completely changed the face of nature; 
places where I recollect having travelled upon roads winding 
along steep precipices, or traversing fearful chasms, are now 
perfect plains, upon which you may ride without the slightest 
inconvenience or dread of being upset. ‘To prove the truth of 
my assertions, I will call your attention to a few high points 
which exist, or at least did exist, in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, where the professor lives, and which he consequently 
has the opportunity of seeing, examining, and comparing 
every day. ‘These heights have vanished, and their place is 
substituted by an absolute plain, produced either by a late 
convulsion of nature, of which I have remained ignorant, or by 
a fanciful whim of the professor’s brain. I allude to the hill 
of Calogny, which forms a beautiful amphitheatre of gardens, 
vineyards, and country-seats, elevated two hundred feet 
above the level of the lake of Geneva; to a rising ground near 
the Mont Saleve, quite close to Geneva, called Champpel, 
where, from behind the country house of Mr. Pitel, the Arve 
is seen directing its course towards the Rhone; to the Bois de 
la Batie, on the other side of the Arve, a sort of natural fort, 
to the famous Mont St. Jean, near the road to Lyons, about 
the same height as the Bois de la Batie, that is, about two 
hundred feet; to a range of hills in the neighbourhood of Nyon, 
along the road of Geneva to Lausanne, the sides of which 
form the vineyard district, called Za Cote; to the town of 
Aubonne, elevated at least four hundred feet above the lake 
of Geneva; to a range of heights in the district of Za Vaud, 
between Lausanne and Vevay, bordering the lake, and offer- 
ing a most imposing aspect to the traveller on the road below, 
and which are terminated by a height surmounted by a very 
ancient tower, called da tour de Gourge, situated about one 
thousand two hundred feet above the level of the lake; to the 
noble cascade of St. Saphorin, about six hundred feet above 


Troye’s they are worked with great accuracy and detail, though in minia- 
ture. M. Troye has another vast superiority in the way in which he repre- 
sents his lakes; by the use of glass, the delusion is complete even to the 
shadows of the mountains; M, Gaudin’s lakes are mere stripes of painted 
leather. To such a degree, however, are management and knowledge of 
the town necessary in these matters, that M. Gaudin’s models are flocked to 
by every body, while M, Troye’s seem totally neglected.—L£ditor. 
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the lake; to the heights of Chardonne, near Vevay, about 
eight hundred feet; to —, but I need not exhaust your pa- 
tience by detailing any further defects. If such inattention 
has been paid to objects almost immediately under the profes- 
sor’s nose, you may form some idea of the reliance to be 
placed on the representation of such as are more distant from 
his residence. With regard to the noble chain of the Jura, I 
shall merely observe that the variety of details in its formation 
are entirely omitted, whereas, in a little model of this part of 
Switzerland in M. Troye’s collection, it is faithfully repre- 
sented, although executed upon an infinitely smaller scale. I 
shall conclude these remarks upon the comparative merits of 
the two exhibitions of models of Switzerland, with one upon 
that of professor Gaudin’s, the truth of which must he obvious 
to a child, namely, the absurd disproportion between the 
houses and the trees; either the former must be the habitations 
of giants, or the latter must be mere cabbage plants. * 

I write this letter chiefly with the view of drawing some 
part of the public favour upon the exhibition in Soho-square, 
which appears to me to be most undeservedly neglected for a 
very inferior performance, which possesses over the other 
alone the advantage of being placed in a better part of the 


town, and of being more vigorously puffed in the newspapers. 
W. S. 








A CONVICT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 











'Tue following very curious, and in some points of view, very instructive 
account, is the genuine composition of one Mellish who had returned 
from transportation; and, being again committed to the gaol of one of 
the midland counties, set himself about describing what he had seen for 
the amusement of the gaoler’s wife. The manuscript has been faithfully 
adhered to in all respects. On the back is inscribed Mettisn’s Book OF 
Botany Bay. ‘The manuscript terminates abruptly. It is written ina 
copy-book, which is filled to the very covers; but the story breaks off in 
the middle ofa sentence. The following title is Mellish’s own.—£d.] 









AN ACCOUNT OF THE TREATMENT OF CONVICTS, AND HOW 
THEY ARE DISPOS’D OF IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 











WueEwn they first leave the hulks, every man pulls off his 
hulk dress, and has given him a fresh dress, jacket, and 






* The best mode of exhibiting models of a country would be to dispose 
them round galleries of different elevations placed in the centre, leaving at 
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trowsers; then goes on board the Bay ship, there every man is 
examined by the doctor; if he thinks any of them is not fit 
for the voyage, they are sent back to the hulks and others 
sent in lieu of them; then all their names is called over and 
every man sent down between decks, every man in dubble 
irons, but very light ones; then the doctor and one of the 
mates comes down, and puts 6 men in a birth, each birth 
about three I may say four yards wide; with a flock bed and 
two blankets for each man; there is two tier of births, one 
above another, all round the ship,| with a few cradles in the 
centre of the ship, for old men or men with bad legs; then 
there is an hospital in the same deck, a small place petishion- 
ed of, and ifany of the men is sick, orin a dangerous state, they 
are put there, and every attention paid to them. I under- 
stand the doctor as a guinea for every one he lands in New 
South Wales alive; the decks is scrap’d and wash’d every 
morning, and all the births kep’d very clean; before each 
birth is a bench, which goes all round the ship; every man 
goes on deck twice a day, about 30 or 40 at the time; each 
man takes up with him his bed and blankets, likewise 
the doctor takes care that every man gets a good wash 
when he is on deck. As to provishions there is not much 
reason to find fault; on Sunday’s plum pudding with suet in 
it, about a pound to each man, likewise a pound of beef; 
Monday, pork a pound and peas with it; Tuesday, beef and 
rice; Wednesday, same as on Sunday; Thurday, same as 
Monday; Friday, beef, and rice, and pudding; Saturday, pork 
only, for breakfast oatmeal boiled, with about two ounces of 
sugar to each man. There is 2 men appointed for to cook 
for the ship’s company, I mean the convicts; and those men, 
if you want tea or coffee, or any thing else boild, they will 
do it for you, but they expect a little something for there 
trouble. Meals are got very unragular sometime in rough 
weather. 3 pints of water allowd to each man and 3 pound 
of biscuet a day. Many captains wont allow smoaking be- 
tween deck, but as much as you please on deck. No knives 
allow’d between decks, only at dinner times; then there is a 
man appointed to distribute 2 or 3 case knives and forks to 
each birth, then as soon as dinner is over, collects all toga- 
ther again; every night, just at dusk, 3 pint of port wine to 


the same time a passage round the exterior edges. A model of Switzerland 
on the scale of M. Troye’s Mont Blanc, with his admirable imitations of 
Glaciers, would be the finest thing in London. —L£ditor. 
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each man; two men appointed to wash your linen. Captain, 
| as soon as he gets out of sight of land, in general single irons 
Pre about @ men a day, till they are all single iron’d, J mean those 

that conduct themselves. The only place they stop at is Rio- 
3 diginaro, some time a week and some times not so long, as 
se the captain thinks proper; a very pretty view of the town; 
te plenty of bum boates comes along side with fruit and tobacco. 
| og Some gentlemen comes down between decks with the captain, 


y | when they go a shoar they send a deal of fruit on board for 
the convicts, oranges, and lemons, and limes, every day if its 
_ the season. Captain and mates in general purchase tobacco 


- iF and rum and sugar, tobacco 1d. a pound; rum and sugar 

— very cheap. Convicts are allowed to purchase any thing but 

spirits; coffee, 13d. pound, sugar 23d. |b.; tea very good at 

about 3s. 6d. lb. Convicts as serv’d to them, while they are 

in the harbor, fresh beef and broth, with a deal of gar- 

4 den stuff with it; beef very thin, no fat on it, very bad in- 

Ng deed. 

‘g Then when we saile from there, the captain begins to nock 

a of the iron’s, about 6 a day, according to the behavior of the 

"> men, till they are all off. The next land we see is the Bay; 

: and as soon as a ship is in sight, a flag is histed at a place 

called South Head, the mouth of the harbor, which gives the 

inteligane to Sydney; then the pilot comes on board, and 

when we get about 3 way up the harbor, the harbor master 

comes on board, for the governor’s dispatches, and remains 

on board till we come to an anchor; then the captain, the 

doctor, and harbor-master goes to goverment-house, with the ° 

dispatches and newspapers; then in less than 10 minutes 

there is no less than 30 or 40 boates full of people round the 

ship; all hands on deck, but none of the boat people is allow’d 

to come on board, but close along side; then all the cry is, 

who is come? is there any body from sucha place? and how 

is such a one? and so on; most of them knows some body: 

then as soon as they have got all the information they can, 

5s | they then go away, and in a little time comes again, and 

. Of brings those that they know some fresh provisions and garden 

> stuff, which is a very great treat, I can assure you, after liv- 

- | ingso long on salt meat, in jeneral 4and 5 months; the reason 

>» - the governor wont allow any one to go on board is, that they 
4 should not tell or give them any information respecting the 

a rules and ways of the colony:—for instance, if a man is a 

t @ good macanick, they will tell them not to say what trade 
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they are, then when they come on shore they are not thought 
so much of by goverment; in consequence of that, he is 
very easy to be got of the stores by his friend; when that is 
done, he can go to work at his own trade for himself. Then 
again others will tell their friends on board, to say they are 
some trade or other, with the view of keeping them from being 
sent up the country. After they have been in the harbor 4 
days, every man gets a fresh supply of clothing given him, 
2 blue jackets, 2 pair of trowsers, 2 pair of shoes, 2 handker- 
chiefs, 2 wastecoats, 2 pair stockings, a hat, 3 cotton stripe 
shirts, a fresh bed and 2 very good blankets, all new; not a 
single thing of what has been in youse on board to be allowd 
to go onshore. Then when that is done, every man clean, 
shav’d, wash’d, and his are cut in a moderate way; then Su- 
perintender of Goverment Works, and the Commersary 
General with his Cleark, comes.on board, then the men’s 
names are all called over, and as they answer their names 
they pass by one by one; the Superintender ask what trade 
are you? so and so; have you any complaints to make in 
respect to your treatment on the voyage? if they have 
any they relate it; and so on with every one; and if 
there is a general complaint, the Captain or Doctor gets a 
very severe reprimand by the Governor; I have known one 
or two captains to have been try’d for it; but I think its 
only a matter of form, for they in jeneral win. When all 
hands has answered their names, they all get into boates and 
goes on shore; then the town is all of an uproar; a deal of 
shaking hands and so on: then when all their boxes and 
bags and bundles are all got on shore togather, a few soldiers 
is left to guard them, or else they would not remain there 
long; then all hands walk two by two into a large square, 
there they stand as they do in this yard,* only two deep; then 
the Governor, Superintender, and Doctor, &c. comes; the 
Governor addresses them, by saying what a fine fruiteful 
country they are come to, and what he will do for them if 
there conduct merits it, likewise tells them if they find them- 
selves any ways dessatesfied with their employer, to go (imme- 
diately) to the majestrate of the district, and he will see him 
righted. 

When that part of the ceremony is perform’d, the Govern- 
or, &c. &c. leaves, after complimenting the Doctor a little; 


* Meaning the yard of the prison in which he was, at the time of writing, 
confined.— Ed. 
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then they are all left to the Superintender to dispose of as he 
thinks proper, he begins first to pick out so many to go to Parra- 
matta,* some fit for farmers, and some for difrant trades; then 
so many to be sent to Windsor; some to Georges River; and 
the remainder he will dispose of in the town (Sydney,) some 
for grooms, some coachmen, some to one trade and some 
to an other; those that are made application for by their 
friends, they are allowed to take them with them; but if the 
Superintender knows he his a good trade, he will keep him 
for Goverment—thats the reason the Governor wont allow 
any one to go on board before they have given there trades in: 
then those that is for up the country, there names are all taken 
down again, then marched away two by two down to the 
wharf, each man takes is box or bundles, and all gets into 
a large boat and away upto the river to Parramatta; when they 
arrive there they are all put into goal, while morning, unless 
any one will be answerable t for them, 1 mean a few, till 
morning; then in the morning the majestrate comes into the 
goal and destributes them as he thinks proper. Then those 
for Windsor starts of with a cart to carry there luggage; and 
those for Georges River at same time, a difrant roade: when 
they arrive there they are dispos’d of in the same way, 
bread and meat servd out to them at each place. 

A man to take a new hand of the stores must be a free man, 
there is always a list of names struck up at the post-office, 
what we call a letter-list; a letter from England will cost a 
man 1 shilling. 

It is very seldom that any thieves is sent up» the country, 
as most of the gentlemen resides in Sydney, and would soon- 
er take for his servant a man that he knows has been a re- 
gular thief at home, than one of those barn dore gentlemen; 
why is it, he knows he can depend on them, for they wont 
see no tricks play’d vith his master’s property, nor play 
none himself; you never hear tell of a thief geting inta any 
trouble; but there is very few goes, when I went, out of 200 
men, there was but five regular thieves in the whole. Ifa 
man commits any crime, he his delt with exactly the same as 
in England, if found guilty of any thing which wont take 


* Parramata 16 miles from Sydney, Windsor 34 miles from Sydney, 
George’s River 20 miles from Sydney. 
T About being answerable, you can get plenty of pretended friends to do 


that if they know you have got money or any thing that will fetch money; 
if not you may stop where you are. 
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their lives, they get a sentance according to the crime; 
those for short sentance, any thing under 7 year, are sent 
into the goal gang; their cloathing is very dark brown 
jackets and trowsers, with one side of them white, double 
iron’d very light, work for Goverment from sun rise to 
nearly sun down, and then sleep in the goal at night; they 
gets the same provishions as usual; 7 pound of good fresh 
beef a week, or 5 pounds of English salt pork, very good; 
12Ib. flour and 1 sugar to each man every Saturday; gar- 
den stuff is very plentifull, can have it for asking for (very 
fine potatoes:) all men actually in Goverments imploy gets 

the above provishions, and twice a year is served out with 
slops; a good strong blue or gray jacket and trowsers, and a 
pair of shoes; they are not compel’d to ware them if they 
dont think proper; and once in 3 year’s are served with a 

good bed tick, 2 blankets, and arug. Those men that are 
sent up the country to farming work, works about the same 
howers as in England; they live as the master do, and is paid 
for his labour 20]. a year, and receives of his master the 
same cloathing as he would get as if he was working for Go- 
verment, or 3 pounds in lieu of the slops per year. If he 
thinks his master works him to hard, he can, if he thinks 
proper, demand his Goverment-work to be measured out to 
him; then when he has done it, he can go to work for any 
of the neighbors. If his master dont wish to imploy him in 
his over time, and gets paid for his work as a free man. A 
man as can work can get a Goverment day’s work done in 4 
hours. When he his doing his Goverment work for his 
master, he gets no wages only his cloathing. Men that ac- 
tually works for Goverment, they meet at six o’clock in sum- 
mer and 8 in winter, goes home to breakfast at 9 o’clock and 
returns at ten, and works till 3 at noon, then goes where they 
think proper till morning; on Saturday they work while ten 
o’clock, then one man out of a mess of 6 goes to the store for 
their provishions. Then on Sunday every man that is at 
work for Goverment comes to church in the morning, falls in 
2 deep a very long line in front of the church, and oppesite 
each gang stand the Oversear; then the Superintender with 
his Cleark walks down and asks the Oversear if his men are 
all their, and if he sees any man not clean shaved, or with a 
dirty shirt on, he calls a constable and sends him to goal 
while Monday morning; and a second time sends him to 
goal every day after he has done his work for a week; and if 
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any man is absent from church without lief, he is treated in a 
simular way; and if that wont do, they sometimes get what 
we call a civel check, 25 lashes, which cures them in jeneral 
the first dressing. 

Now we will return again to say what sentance men are 
liable to.* If they get more than 2 year for a crime, they 
are sent to a place called the Coal River, about 400 miles by 
water, some for 7 year, 14 year, and life. There they work 
at geting coales up to there middle in water. Then if they 
transgress again, they are sent by the madjestrate up to the 
lime burners. They make lime out of oyster shells; they 
can’t stand that work long, for it is very unholesome and 
gets into there eyes and blinds them; gets the same provish- 
ions as usual. If they commit any murder, which is very 
frequently the case, they are sent to Sydney and try’d for it, 
and if found guilty, they are taken back, and as neer to the 
spot as possable executed. A great many murders committed, 
and in jeneral by the Irish people. 

A man after he has served his master 3 years, and no com- 
plaint, is entitled to a ticket of leave, that is to go any ware 
and work for himself, but receives nothing out of the stores. 
The regular way of obtaining a ticket of leave, is in first 
place to get a petition signed by your master, the parson of 
the town you belong to, and by the madjestrates of the same 
place; the Governor receives petitions the first Monday in the 
month, then you take or send your petition to Goverment 
House; then next Ist Monday you must go yourself, and the 
Governor if he thinks proper will signe it; and if the man 
conducts himself for a few years longar 4 or 5, the Governor 
will give him an emansipation, by petitioning him in same 
way as kefore; and that will make him quite free in the country. 


FEMALE CONVICTS. 


When they first arrive in the Colony, the same ceremony 
is performed by the governor as with the men, then it is left 
to the Superintender to dispose of them as he thinks proper; 
almost any person can take a woman of the stores, if they are 
agreeable to go; if not, she is sent up to the factory at Parramat- 
ta, there will be imploy’d in picking wool, carding wool, spin- 
ing and makeing a sort of coarse cloath, woolen, such as the goat 

* If it isa Judge’s sentance, his former sentance stands still till his collo- 


nian one is done, then it begins again; but if a madjestrate’s sentance his 
old sentance goes on 
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gang ware; they work from 8 o’clock in the morning till 3 in the 
afternoon, then go where they think proper while morning; 
they get nearly as much to eat asa man; if they neglect there 
work, they get confined in the goall at night, untill they 
fetch up there work, and if commit any robery, they 
are sent to the coal river, the way they are punished there is, 
by wearing a steel collor, but no work to speak of for them 
to do; all they want is to get down to Sydney, and be their 
own mistresses, then they think they are at home again, they 
will dress themselves up and go to the flash houses, and at 
night to the danceing house’s, then they are happy; I have 
known women when they are at the factory—I do mean to 
say, very nice young women as you could wish to see, actu- 
ally marry an old man, as ragged as possable, and perhaps he 
lives 20 or 30 miles up the country, and no house perhaps 
within 5 or 6 miles of him, right up in the bush, where you 
can see nothing but the trees; but there is a polesy in that, 
this man is a free man, and when they are married it makes 
her free, then after she has stop’d a day or two, she will make 
some excuse, which a woman is never at a loss for, to come 
down to Sydney, she will get what money she can of him, 
the (Old Fool) but dont return again; very frequently the 
constables will go in those houses at Sydney, if they scea 
strange girl, and she cannot produce a pass, or a sertificate of 
her marriage, he will put her in the goal and cause her to be 
sent back to the factory; if its her first offence, it is some- 
times looked over, but if she runs away again, she is confin’d 
in the goal, and a log of wood chain’d to her leg. 

If a woman’s husband or man isin the country, they are 
not compell’d to live with each other if they dont think pro- 
per, but if the woman lives with another man, and the man 
wants her himself, if hecan bring any two people to say, they 
know they was married in England, then the man can demand 
his wife; they obtain there liberty in the colony the same way 
as a man; if a woman comes free into the country, it makes 
her husband free, if he is there; women are very much 
indicted to drinking. 

Mrs. Hyatt, when she first came into the colony, was taken 
of the stores, by Mrs. Lord, an old acquaintance of hers and 
as well as of Pats. Her husband is a very rich merchant, 
and Mrs. H was her housekeeper for a year or two, until 
her husband came over, then Mr. Lord put him and her in a 
house to sell all sorts of goods for him by commishion, and 2 
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days in a week sells by ouction; I suppose they are not geting 
much Jess than from 3 to 4 pounds a week clear money, and 
when I left was very comfortable. 

When Mrs. Pedley came into the country, she was taken of 
the stores by Sam Foster, she remained at Sam’s some time, 
then went to live at Mrs. Hyatts old place, housekeeper to 
Mr. Lord, I suppose she liv’d there 15 months; at the expi- 
ration of that time, an old friend of his came from up the 
country to reside at Sydney, there they renew’d there ac- 
quaintance, and in a very little time they agreed to live 
tozather. Pat took some little property over with her, and 
he being a very steady man, they soon got things about them 
very comfortable. He makes sieves of difrant sorts, and 
sends a great many to India, and when I came away he was 
weaveing cloath—woolen, as fine as any as is made in the 
colony; and she has one child; but all her taulk is about 
Noah; her daughter Sarah is married to a saddle and harness 
maker, and lives at Windsor, she has one child; I could say 
a deal more about the difrant ways of the Colony, but I think 
Mrs, T——* will be tyard of reading what I have rote. 


CONTINUED. 


When Governor Philipps first went into the country, he 
took with him some stock of all sorts. About 3 weeks after 
he arriv’d in the Colony, he miss’d 2 cowsanda calf. They 
could not be found any ware; neither was they seen by any 
one for nearly 3 years after. They had increas’d, but could 
not be secured by any means. As the Colony gets inhabited, 
they still keep geting back in amongst the trees, what we call 
the Bush. At this time there are many hundreds of them. 
They are always very fat, and of the Europeon and buffelo 
breed. The Governor wont allow any one to kill any of 
them, but it is suppos’d that many of the calves is speard by 
the blacks. There was 2 men apprehended, and brought to 
Sydney for trial, and was cast for death for it, but the 
Governor thought proper to respite them, they was sent to 
Coal River for life. They took with them a great many 
casks and a deal of sault, and went up the country a long 
ways, and shot them there. They would pickel the beef, and 
send it to Sydney. I suppose they was at that game nearly 


* The gaoler’s wife for whom the account was written; it might have 
been entitled Mrs. T ’s Arcadia.—Ed. 
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two years, the way it was discovered the farmers up the 
country could not get their men to do any work. Meat was 
so cheap, they got as fat as hogs at last. Some of the farm- 
ers went to the Governor and gave information andthe 2 men 
was apprehended. This was in my time in 1814. 

I have known graziers at times loose a deal of stock. Some- 
times there is a great drouth in the Colony; in consequence of 
that they are obliged to moove there hurds a long way up the 
country where there is plenty of water to be got, at a place 
call’d the Blue Mountain River, and that river in dry time, is 
where the wild cattle comes to drink; there they mix togather 
and its impossable to part them. I knew one gentleman to 
loose 60 head of cattle, and never got any of them back 
again, and several more people serv’d in the same way, but 
not to loose so many; (that was in my time) but now inadry 
time, the stock is sent to another place call’d Bathwith’s 
Plaines, a place which Mr. Evan’s discovered. The beast in 
that country has a great knowledge of the bush. I have 
known some times of a Friday 20 or 30 fat beasts come to 


Sydney, for the goverment stores; and some are more 
wilder than the rest; and when they come to see a town and 
many people walking about, they dont know what to make of 
it, 1 have known very frequently one or two break away 
from the flock, they always get back againin4 or 5days. The 
stock keepers give themselves no trouble after them as they 
are sure to come back; and what is more singular, they go 
threw the bush, and if they fall in with any cattle, they will 
feed with them an hour or two, and off again, and never is 
seen to go threw a turnpike. The bullocks is very stubbun; 
in that country there is a deal of them broke in to draw. 
Government work a deal of them in timber carriages. They 
way they brake them in is, they are drove into a stock yard 
with some tame ones, then they (the men) get a long pole, 
with a rope and a noose at the end of it, and throw it over 
there horns. There is a stump of a tree inthe yard, with a 
ring drove into it, then they draw the young bullocks head as 
close up to the tree as possable, and puts a yoke on, and drives 
an old bullock up to him, and yokes them up togather, turns 
them out into the paddock again for 2 or 3 days. till he gets 
quite tame. Ihave known young bullocks, when the rope 
is first put round there horns, jump up a great hight and drop 
down dead. The way they get a bullock up when he lays 
down sulky is, to get some mud and stop there nostrills up. 
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ihen they will jump up immediately, if there is no mud, they 
put there tails between 2 sticks and keep rubing till they get 
up. There is a deal of sheep in the country. The gentle- 
man I liv’d with, yous’d to have all his sheep down to be 
shorn once a year, and in that year, he had 3000 ewes, besides 
there lambs, and many had 2 lambs. Then he had a flock of 
Spanish sheep, 2 flocks of weathers, and a many rams. There 
is one or two people there which has more sheep than him. 
Sheep dont run so large as here, but the wool is a deal finer; 
neither have they so much wool onthem. Several people has 
more than a thousand head of horned cattle, and more than: 
30 brood mares. Horses dont run very large; but very com- 
pact pretty horses they are; the Europion breed; but not any 
of the waggon kind. 

When I first went into the country, in 1810, I knew a mid- 
dling kind of a horse sold for a 100 guineas, and when I left 
it, the same sort of a horse could be bought at 16 pounds, 
hut dare say they will be geting dearer now, as almost every 
ship that goes to India takes horses to Betavy. 

The natives of the bay are quite black; great strong idle 
rellows, with no ingenuity whatever. They walk about as 
naked as when they came into the world. They are common 
enough to be seen in Sydney; but not so numerous as they 
are up the country. You will seldom see above 4 or 5 
togather; butif you go up the country, you can see in one tribe 
I suppose, 30 or 40, sometimes moor; when they have any 
thing with them, you will always see the woman carry it; 
such as there speers and waddies. Speers is about 7 or 8 feet 
long, and as thick as a man’s thumb; very light, it isa very 
little tapering. At the thin end they fasten in small pieces of 
flint stone with gum, which they get of trees, there waddy is 
almost like a constables staff, only thicker. These are there 
war instruments. They will threw there speers toa great 
nicety; you can allways tell when they are going to war, or 
when penance is going to be done; when you see a great many 
blacks, men, women, and children; there faces is all made 
read, and all down there necks; when they go to war each 
man as a shield made of very hard wood, likewise 3 or 4 
speers and a waddy. They form a line in front of each 
other, about 30 or 40 yards; the women and children stand at 
some little distance behind, then one man will step out a yard 
or two in front, likewise a man from the opposite side the 
same; they will begin dancing and putting themselves in a 
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many positions; then they will throw what speers they have 
at each other; then they will draw back, and two more do the 
same; and so on for an hower or two; not very often as they 
get speard; when they are speard, it is in general in the foot, 
or threw the shield into the nuckels. Whena man is speard 
he must draw flesh and all before he can extricate it. While 
they are fighting, the woman and children make a dreadfull 
noise. Sometimes after they have thrown all the spears, they 
will begin with their waddies. When they strike a blow, 
the one that receives it holds his head down for the other to 
hit him; and in that kind of way they keep fighting. They 
never try to defend themselves, but receive all the blows on 
the head; there heads will puff up in very large lumps, and 
its almost impossable to hurt them; while they are fight- 
ing the women and children will makea very frightfull noise. 

When a black fellow takes a wife, its very seldom they take 
one of their own tribe; but when they meet another tribe, if 
there is a woman that any of them wishe to make their wife, 
the man will run amongst them and lay hold of the woman 
he fancies by the legs or harm, and will drag her I suppose 3 
or 400 yards on the grown, and beats her most unmercifully. 
Nothing is said by any of the tribes; but the first time they 
meet again, they appoint a place where and when this man is 
to penance. Thatis, both tribes meet, and the tribe that has 
the woman taken from them form a circle there. The hus- 
band stands in the middle with a shield in is hand, then each 
man throws one spear at him; its not often they arc hurt, for 
they are very active, and the shield is a very great protection; 
they only throw one spear at the time, and if the man is not 
looking at where the spear is coming from they wont throw 
till he is looking. Most blacks have two wives; for the man 
wont do the least thing in life. They have no regular home, 
nor I dont think ardly ever stops two nights in a place, you 
will very frequently meet a great number of them, and all 
there wives loaded with their war instruments and there 
houses on their heads. If the weather is likely to be wet, 
their houses is a piece of bark of tree, about 6 foot long and 
4 foot wide, very light. Then at night if it looks like rain, 
they will cut the bark across, not quite threw, and bend it 
like an arch, then they get under it, a man and is one or two 
wives. They dont lay down; they squat as it were on there 
feet with there backsides not quite to touch the ground, there 
elbows on there knees, and there heads in there hands, In 
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that position they will set all night, they will make a deal of 
fiers round them; they are very frightened at night: its not 
often you see any about at after dark, if you do, they will 
make a great noise and each of them will have a fier stick in 
is hand. The way they get fier is, they will go to a tree which 
is laying down, and cut away the bark with the tommey auck 
(a small axx), then they will get a piece of hard stick, and 
keep rubing it on the tree very quick and hard till it gets 
very hot, then they will put some very small pieces of touch 
wood to it and it will catch fire, I have done it myself many 
times. They live on grubs and fish, and gum of the trees, 
or any thing they can get; sometimes on kangaroo, or bandey 
coot rats; and it is said, they will eat snakes. The way they 
catch the kangaroo is, they surround a thick brush where they 
know the kangaroo is in general to be found, then they sat fire 
to the brush and the kangaroos runs out with their eyes shut 
threw the brush smoak, and the blacks nock them down. 

The bandy coot is a small animal, not so big as a rabbit, but 
very fat, and very fine eating. They live in hollow trees, 
very high up; they never come out by day times, but at night, 
and the way the blacks find them is, they look first up the 
tree, and if they can see any hollow place in it; then they look 
if there is any tracks or marks of there claws on the tree, 
and if there is any, they will get up after them; the trees is 
not like in this country, for they have no limbs to them untill 
you are at the top, and very thick round; its very curious ta 
see them get up a tree after the bandy coots. They will cut 
a few notches with the tommey auck in the tree just big 
enough to put three toes in, and then another for their fin- 
gers, and so on, till they get up where the whole is, (in jeneral\ 
to a great ithe; and while they are climbing the tree, they 
will hold in their mouths a long spear; and when they get as 
far as where the whole is, they will run the spear down as far 
as it will reach. If it is not long enough, they will keep 
hitting the tree as they come down; and when they find the 
decayed part comes no farther down, they will cut a hole 
suffitiant for the bandy coot to come out; then, if it dont jump 
out, they will hit the tree for some time; and if that wont do, 
they will come down for some fier and put that down the 
whole, that will soon drive him out, then when he jumps down, 
there will be a parcil of the tribe with their dogs ready to 
receive him. When they have got 5 or 6 of them, they will 
make a fire, pull the skins of, and throw them into the ashes 
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with the intrells in; and when they are about half cook’d, 
they (the men) will take them out, of the fire, and tare them 
limb from limb with their fingers; and when they have eat 
what they can, the women gets the rest; and while the women 
are eating, the men keep danceing all round the fire and make 
a very great noise. I wish I could describe to you the way 
they dance; you can always tell what might where the blacks 
have been bandy coo#hg; for you will seea many trees on fire, 
which you may see a long ways off by night; I mean the 
trees that has the fier put down the holes. ‘The wood is very 
good wood to burn, and it will blase out of the hole, as the 
same as when a chimney is on fier. 

There is another sort of blacks which are call’d the water 
blacks, they are every thing the same as the others, only they 
live chiefly on fish, you can see them with fish for sale at 
Sydney every day ; (if you was there) they will sell as much 
fish for { loaf as 5 or 6 people can eat. The way they catch 
them, they walk by the river side till they see a good size 
one (I suppose 2 or 3 pounds), then they spear it; at almost 
any time you may see them squating round the fiers by the 
side, washing oysters, which are very fine, and much larger 
than ever I saw any in England. 

Likewise fish is very fine and very plentifull. There is a 
fish called mullet, I have seen them 6 or 7 pounds; they will 
fry themselves without any fat; they are fine eating, and cuts 
very firm and white. 

There is a school built at Parramatta for the education of 
the black children; they are taken in at 8 years old. There 
is a very high wall built all round; they are not allowed to 
see there friends without an order from the madjestrates. 
They are well taken care of, and cloath’d; and twice a year 
the Governor gives a dinner to them, and all the blacks round 
the neighbourhood; he in jeneral roasts a whole bullock, and 
gives plumb puddings and bread, and each man and woman a 
pint of bear, and some tobacco; its a general holliday that day; 
its kept in the market place at Parramatta, 16 miles from Syd- 
ney; many hundred people attends; the children seem very 
glad to see there parents, much more so than they are to see 
the children; they never consider any relations but father and 
mother. After all the kind treatment, they will very often 
run away from school; and as soon as they get out side, they 
off with their cloathes, and run naked again into the bush. 
Sometimes there parents bring them back, but not very often. 
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I knew an instanee of a black fellow, his name Benclong, 
he came to England, he was the first from that country that 
ever did come; he was thought a deal of, he was intro- 
duced to the King, and many of the first gentlemen in this 
country; most of them made him presents of some kind; he 
had not been in England long before he wanted to return, his 
Majesty provided him with a passage in the first ship that 
left England for the bay; he had every thing to make him 
comfortable on his passage, likewise plenty of good cloathes 
of superfine cloath, and made in the first fashion; and his Ma- 
jesty sent an order out to the Governor for Benclong to dine 


at his table every day, which he did for a very little time; 


but he soon threw his cloathes away and ran naked again into 
the bush; he had yous’d to come every now and then, but 
never to make any stay. He died near Sydney, and he was 
buried on a point of land call’d Benclong’s Point, and the 
Governor ‘bestowed a tomb stone to his grave. 

There is not any thing in the colony of a savauge nature, 
and I believe only 2 things which are venomous, one is the 
snake, there is 3 sorts; a dimond snake, a black one, a lead 
coloured one. The black ones run the largeest; I once saw ° 
one a foot round and 4 yards long: it was dead. They can 
see very quick but cannot hear; they will always run from 
you if they see you, but if they find themselves so as they 
cannot get from you, they will gather themselves up in a 
heep and spring at you, and there necks will swell 2 or 3 
times as big as any other part of them, and if they sting any 
one at any time in the day, he his safe to die at sundown. 
The only way the have of saveing their lives,is to cut out 
the piece immediately, and if their is any blacks about get 
one of them suck the wound, I believe that it the only safe 
cure there is. The other venomous thing is a santapie, they 
in general live in very dry wood; such as stumps or roots of 
trees. They are nearly black; and I have seen them ¢ a 
foot long, and not more I suppose than 1 inch round, and 
very low to the grown, with a great many very little legs all 
along under their belly; they are very common; to be sure,they 
mostly bite the toe or finger when you lay hold of a piece of 
dry wood, thats been laying on the ground for some time, 
and if proper care is not takeh it will rot of at the first joint. 

The kangaroo ‘s a very swift annimal, and affords very 
fine sport for those that are fond of hunting; they will take a 
spring from there hind legs, it as been measurd 9 yards; 
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there two first legs never touch the ground. They are hunted 
by dogs, of the Europion breed, much like a gray hound, 
but a deal largeer and stronger, its very auckward to follow 
them amongst the trees on horseback; they will run some- 
times 2 howers, and if the dogs are lost (not more than three) 
the owners will hollow cuey very loud and the dogs will 
come to them; and, if they have killd and are good dogs, they 
will shew where the game is, its allways known weither they 
have killd by looking at their teeth, and if there is any hare 
about their mouth; ‘they know then how it is. The black 
never have those dogs, as they are too valuable for them to 
get; I have known one dog to be sold for 10 guineas; the 
dogs the blacks have is of the Europion kind, always very 
poor, just such as you will see those tinkers or razor grinders 
have, sometimes 10 or 12 in a tribe of blacks. There is dogs 
in the colony, what we call native dogs; they are very much 
like a fox, but rather higher on there legs, quite wild, and 
very destructive to the sheep. I have known a native dog 
get into a sheep pen of anight and kill no less than 25 sheep, 
they suek there blud at the windpipe, which wilt kill them 


‘very soon. I once had a bitch puppy gave me by a stock 


kecper, | had her at 6 weeks old, and kep’t her till she was 
a 12 month. I could never make her understand any thing 
to speak of, always so stupid, she yous’d to kill my chickens 
and suck eggs, | gave her away. Then there is the native 
cat, a very pretty animal, mostly a dark brown with white 
spots all over them as thick as they can well be; they are the 
sise of our cats, only there nose and mouth is peeked like a 
little dog’s; they are very fond of poultry; I never saw one 
tamed. Then there is what we call the flying fox, something 
like our foxes only not so large, they live in trees very com- 
mon; to be sure, they will fly from tree to tree, there wings 
are like a bat mouse. Then there is the flying squirrel, the 
same as in England but rather larger, and some are black 
ones, they live in trees same as the fox. Then there is the 
ring-tail possom, a very harmless creature, the colour of a 
rat, and as big as a 3 grown rabbit; they live in the trees, 

and its very curious to see them hang by the tail and swing 
from tree to tree; thats the way you will see people carry 
them along the streets; if you put your finger to the top of 
the tail they will curl there tail round it and hang so for how- 
ers; plenty of them tame in houses; black fellows bring them 


for 2 loaf. Parrets are very plentifull and very handsome; 
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there are 2 or 3 sorts; they wont taulk, will wistle almost 
any tune with a very few time hearing. They go togather 
like a flock of larks do hear, only the difrant sorts keep sepe- 
rate, they are very destructive to the Indian corn. 

The cockatoo is a very fine bird to taulk, I think as good 
as any parret I ever heard in this country, there is 2 sorts 
black and white; the black ones are not very good ones to 
taulk, they are notso common to be seen as the white ones; 
when black ones are seen its a shoor signe of rain; they are 
very numerous and very destructive to corn; there is a 
deal of wild swan, geis, ducks, and plenty of moor game, I 
dont mean grouse, | mean moor hen’s and dab chicks, such 
as live in the water. Then there is amews up the country a 
long way; there is a bird called the natives companion, size 
of a hen, colour of a partridge, cant fly but run very fast, 
very fine eating. There is a bird called the bird of Paradice, 
careas as big as a hen, but of all sweet birds I ever saw, I 
never saw any to equal that, it as feathers of all colours, very 
long tail, feathers somewhat like a Pea Cock, not very com- 
mon to be seen, there is plenty of snipes and many other 
kinds of birds. 

Respecting the cloathing which women convicts get serv’d 
out to them; they get when they leave the ship, a kind of a 
bed gown a brown stuff, with a stuff petticoate, shoes, shifts, 
a bead, and 2 blankets, some thread and needles, they get that 
twice a year, same as men get theres; if a woman convict 
marries a free man, that makes her free from government as 
long as she lives; but if she marries a convict, she is still 
under the lash of government, but they can go where they 
like as long as they conduct themselves; when the woman is 
married, if she was previous to her marriage on the stores, if 
she dont continue working for the goverment, she is struck 
of the stores, but if she choose she can continue working for 
the government; I never saw any woman with the goverment 
cloathing on. There is a very fine institution for orphen chil- 
dren, females, the school had yous’d to be at Sydney, but before 
J came away, there was a very large school built at Parramatta, 
as fine a stone building as ever you saw any wair, there is 
seldom more than 50 or 60 girls ia at once, they live very 
well and are all cloathed alike in a very neat manner, they 
are never allow’d out only when all togather, mostly of an 
evening 2 by 2; when they are fit for service, if any respecta- 
ble family aré in want of a seryant, by making a proper 
JULY, 1825.—no. 279 6 
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application they can have one of them. They are indented 
for 3 years, and if any one gets married after they have 
served the time, they must first make application to the 
Governor, and if he approves of it, the girl is intitled to a 30 
acre farm and 3 cows, they can marry a prisoner if they like, 
and if the Governor considers him an industrious man, which 
makes him a free man in the colony. Its very rare that they 
stop there time out, particularly so if they are any way good 
looking, they are most of them very fond of fine dress, and I 
dare say the reader can guess what that leads to, they are poor 
creatures about a house; one Europion woman can do as much 
work as two or 3 of them. un 

Respecting the Governors indulgance. If a man and his 
wife wish to go to the bay, he must make application to the 
Secretary of State, and if there charactor will bear any in- 
spection they will get an order to be sent out free of expence, 
in first ship, and when they land, they go to the Governor 
with an order from Lord Sydmouth, then if the Governor 
finds all is right, his indulgance is, in the first place, to get 
him SO acres of land measurd out, gives him 2 goverment 
men on the stores, gives him saws, axxes, nails, and all sorts 
of farming utensials, with seed of all sorts suffitiant to crop 
what land he has ready, likewise he gives him 2 cows, a sow, 
a mare, 6 sheep, and two working bullocks, with him and his 
wife and children if he has any, all on the stores for 3 years, 
and at the expiration of that time, he must return every thing 
again in its kind, for instance, if the tools are worn out or 
broke, if he-returns any part of each it will do; for the beast 
3 young calves will do, and for the mare an old poney, and so 
on. But he must pay those men each 20 pounds a year, if it 
dont suit him to retura any of those things at the expiration 
of the time, he must petition the Governor to show cause 
why, and sometimes never pay at all. 

When I left the bay, I ship’d myselfas servant to a gentleman 
and lady,which had been convicts, but had accumulated enough 
to retire to England with; one would have thought that I ought 
to have been happy, but I was never so unhappy in all my 
life; the reason was I brought with me stow’d away 6 men, Mr. 
T knows 2 or 3 of them very well, they were men that 
I had a very great respect for, and I do mean to say, that no 
man will leave behind him a friend in bondage, if he has it 
in is power to assist him, if they choose to chance the con- 
sequence of it. There was two men on board which had 
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been prisoners, one was a friend of mine, and the other was 
a flat; I did not know much of him, he ship’d himself as 
cooper, and my friend as a landsman; the reason I was un- 
happy was, I could not do by those men as I could wish; 
I was oblig’d to go out a thieveing every night for provishi- 
ons for those men; to be shoor I brought some tools with 
me such as would unlock any of the harness casks where the 
meat was kepd; we had a deal of passenger’s on board I had 
yous’d to give them a turn all round, they had very frequent- 
ly used to say they thought the meat went very fast. Then 
I had a deal of difficulty in geting it cook’d and was very 
frequently oblige to give it down raw, bread they could as- . 
sist themselves to, down in the ship’s hole; moonlight nights 
sometimes I could not get an oppertunity of geting any meat, 
then when my master had yoused to have any pea soup or 
rice, I was cook, it mostly yoused to upset when it was half 
or little better than half done, that yous’d to go below with 
any thing else I could lay hold on that was eatable; very often 
complaints made of the ships cook for cuting pieces of meat 
of belonging to the passengers, my friend yoused to call the 
black cook a one side while I cut a piece of every thing I 
could find. There was only two of the sailors that knew of 
these men and this cooper: well, one Sunday evening after 
we had been tosea about a month, the cooper and my friend 
had a few trifling words in the forecastle; I never shall for- 
get itas long as I ever live; I was standing unscrewing a 
cask for some meat, he thought I suppose I was one of the 
sailors, and saise where is the captain, I ask’d him what he 
wanted, he saw it was me, he ran to the cabbin and call’d out 
as loud as he could, murder, the ship is going to be taken; up 
runs the captain and mates, and calls all hands, it was a very 
still night, he told the captain that my friend and me had got 
3 or 10 men below in the ships hele stowd away from the 
bay, and that we meant to take the ship. Well, they got 
candles and went down into the ships hole, could not find 
any body, but the captain would not give it up, but began 
to smoak the ship, and in consequence of that every man 
was oblige to come on deck, God knows they cut a very 
pretty figure being in the hole so iong, cralling about af- 
ter bread, they hardly had @ rag on their backs, and not 
any of them had been shav’d all the time; they was then 
every man put in handcuffs, it was 12 o’clock at midnight, 
they all laid down on the deck with the sail cloath over 
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them; the next part of the play was to call my friend and 
me, which they did and handcuif’d both us; we laid down 
along with the rest; when morning came the sailors made 
a place for us down in the ship’s hole, where we could not 
see our hands before us; we was all lower’d down with a 
rope one ata time, there was nothing but the bear boards for 
us to ly on, and very much confined for room; we was al- 
lowed a pint of water and a pound of biscuit a day to each 
man, we could not see each other, when the bread and water 
came down then the sailor yoused to hollow below; then we 
felt for it and parted it as well as we could, the water was 
sent down in a buckett, there was seldome any left after an 
hower, when I had my handcuffs put on, I had but my shirt 
and trowsers on, for I wasin my hammock when I was call’d 
on deck, we laid in that state for 6 weeks, till we came to 
an anker at the cape of Good Hope, where the captain and 
the ship owner with is wife and family went on shore and 
took lodgings; the captain went to the Governor of the Cape 
to ask permishion to leave those men in the goale, till an op- 
pertunity serv’d as they might be sent back, but the gover- 
nor told him he had no more business to leave them there, than 
he had to bring them away, he left the Governor, and when 
he got back again to the ship owner, he ‘was informed there 
was an Irish ship in harbor with men prisoner’s bound for the 
bay, he goes immediately on board this Irish ship and had 
an interview with the captain respecting taking those men 
back which he agreed to, and next day morning every man 
but me and my friend was sent on board the Irish ship; what 
few rags the poor creatures had was taken of them and fresh 
cloathing given them; I saw no more of them; me and my 
friend still remained in the hole, after two days was relaps’d, 

no one came nigh us only as usual with our bread and water, 
I began to think the captain ment to let us remain there 
till we came to England, however I called out as loud as I 
could, and one of the sailor’s ask’d what we wanted, I told 
him I wish to speak with the captain. In about 2 howers 
the captain came and ask’d what we wanted, I said we want- 
ed to come on deck unless he meant to kill us quite, he said 
he would have us on deck, he order’d some sailors to lower a 
rope down, and we tyed it round our wastes one at the time, 
when we came on deck wecould not walk nor see, I suppose 
we remain’d nearly three howers before we recovered our- 
selyes; the owners wife was on board when we came on deck, 
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she ery’d like a child—the captain and all went on shore, 
and when he came back again, we was recovered a deal, he 
ask’d us what we ment to do, I said if we had done rong 
why not take us to a magistrate, he said he wish he could 
see us going ashore and not to trouble him any more, I said 
he might very soon do that if he thought proper, our hand- 
cuffs was taken off, we went down in the forecastle and got 
something to eat, then I opened my box, but to my great 
surprise all my cloathes was gon, and my new hat; I had 
bought a sute of cloathes all new at the bay, what I ment to 
go on shore in England with, then I was worse off than ever, 
[had got nothing on but an old pair of trousers and the res- 
bands of my shirt, I was in a shocken state, for the men was 
along ways of being free from vermen, so the reader,can judge 
what a state I must be in; my flesh was black and blue, and 
all round the wastebands of my trousers was scratched all to 
pieces, I never wash’d my face nor hands nor shav’d the 
whole of the time, I have never to say been right well since. 
I had nothing then to depend on but my cockatoo, all my 
shells and my flying fox was gon. Well then we got our 
hare cut and ourselves wash’d and shav’d, I borrow’d a Can- 
garoo cap and check shirt, an old pare of shoes and a handker- 
chief, stockings I had none, my friend was as bad of as me, 
what little money I had when I shipd myself I laid out in 
what I thought me and my friends would stand in need of, 
had it come of right my friends ment to have left the ship at 
the Cape. 

Well we got into a boat and away on shore with my cocka- 
too, which was all we had to depend on, and that I was very 
soon ask’d price of, which I sold for 10 Spanish dollers, it 
was a very good one, I was very sorry to part from it, and 
what hurt me very much was I brought with me a many 
letters which I had put in my box for difrant people in Eng- 
land, there was one for Mr. T—-, they was all gon, I thought 
my troubles would never be at an end, 

However me and my friend walk’d about a little time, and 
then went into a publick house and got some refreshment, we 
made that our quarters; there was a deal of sailors; there at 
night there was fidling and danceing, we was very comfortable 
to what we had been; amongst the sailors in company I saw 
one that seem’d to be a mate of a ship; now the landlord and 
most as was there new where we came from; and 4n the 
coarse of the evening this man I took to be a mate began to 
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sing a song, some of the words was (from the heads of Port 
Jackson down to Broken Bay), I sat very close to him, I 
ask’d him if he was ever there, he said yes, I saise how long 
since, he answer’d, in Governor King’s time, which must 
have been at least 10 years since, we convere’d on, he ask’d 
me if I was ever at Mr. P , I said yes very frequently, 
he saise how is so and so, I made answer you are a very bad 
judge, I saise you dont know me but you aught to be more 
careful how you taulk, he said he did not know what I meant, 
but I soon told him he was asking me after people which had 
not been in the colony more than 3 years, and not 10 minutes 
before he allow’d he had not been there for this 10 years. 
I never shall forget how he look’d at me, he was one of those 
cunning Birmingam men, they all think they know more 
than they do, they are all fools in the main. Well, he 
found I had got him dead beat, he up and told me how lon 
he had been there, I wanted to know if any thing was to”be 
done, he said he did not know; I made answer if he would 
take a walk with me in the morning I could soon tell if any 
thing could be done, I ask’d him if he had any money, he 
said only a doller Spanish, I ask’d him what he ment to do 
when that was gon, he said he did not know, I thought he 
was a poor thing; however morning came, he and me and 
my friend went to look round, I very soon saw that there 
was business to be done; they sell at the Cape every thing 
by auction, which makes a good push; well, in my friend 
and me goes, our new acquaintance did not seem to fancy any 
sort of work, he his like a many more he likes to be in at: 
the death, however we was not long there before we got what 
we wanted, our new friend soon told us what the papers was, 
they prov’d to be 180 rix dollers,in paper money, 2 shillings 
in a doller; that was planted; we goes out again, but not to 
the same push, brings another dummy away with 115 dollers, 
we went out no more that day, but went and bought us a new 
hat, jacket, and trowsers, shoes, stockings, wastecoate and 
handkerchief, for each of us, all new; next day went again, 
ot more; next day went at another game, done very well; 
next day hir’d chaise and went to a place call’d Table Bay 
about 25 miles of, done pretty well there, stop’d 4 days, 
just before we left there we gave them a small taste at the 
Hoiste, brought a good swag with us, got home safe. 
We got acquainted with a Melay man on the cross, could 
taulk very good English, I ask’d him what would be the 
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consequence, if a nipper was to take place, he said, to be 
ehain’d by the foot or leg to a black man as long as I livw’d 
and sent to Nobbey’s Island and flog’d under the gallows; I 
did not faney that, I began to want to be away from there; 
after we had been there 14 days, in came a very large India- 
man homewards bound and wanted hands, well we agreed to 
ship ourselves for England if we could; next morning we 
went down to the wharf to waite for the captain coming on 
shore, and when he came we ask’d him if he wanted hands, 
he said he did, and ask’d us how many there was of us, I 
answer’d 3; he said what are you, I said we was all landsmen, 
he ask’d for our discharge from the last ship, I said we would 
go and get it; no man can ship-himself without a discharge, 
neither can a captain leave a man there without the permish- 
ion of the Governor and the man is agreeable, under a very 
heavy penalty. * 

Well down my friend and I goes to where our old captain 
liv’d, I knoeck’d atthe dore, the black servant came, I ask’d 
for Captain J , and the servant went and told him that 2 
gentlemen wanted him, he said we was to walk in, they ware 
all at breakfast, as soon as the captain saw us, he starts back 
in his chare, and saise how came you by those cloathes, I 
made answer I thought that a very unfare question; Sir if I 
was to ask you how you came by yours, dare say you would 
consider it very impurtinate of me; the owners wife made 
answer it was not a fare question, but saise he it was only a 
few days ago neither of you had ardly a rag on your backs 
and now you are dress as well as lam. Well saise he what 
do you want, I said our discharge, he ask’d what ship we was 
going on board of, I said we was not determind yet, wither 
we should not go in his or not, for we had not made up our 
minds; we knew he would as lieve see the devil come on 
board as either of us; we got our discharge went and ship’d 
ourselves at 2 pounds a month, and our friend ship’d himself 
as steward on board the ship we left, the captain told us he 
ment to sail that night if the wind was right. Well we gets 
our swag and what sea store we had bought, goes down to 
the wharf, gets a boate with 2 black men, oists saile, and 
away we goes, I wanted to call at the ship we left for my box, 
we sail’d along side and up the ship side I ran, the first 
thing | saw was my chest on the quarter deck, there stood 
the first mate, now I thought something was the matter, I 
heard there was a deal of things missing belonging to the 
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passengers. I ask’d the mate if I could have my box, he 
saise you must see the captain first, he went down in the 
cabbin, and while the mate was gon to the captain, I runs 
down the ship side and jumps into the boat and shuvs of, up 
runs the mate and ¢ . a 


CHESS AND CHESS-PLAYERS. 


BY AN ANCIENT AMATEUR. 


Ir seems difficult to account for the extraordinary enthusi- 
asm with which the amateurs of chess devote themselves to 
their favourite pursuit, since the desire of gain forms no in- 
gredient in the passion for this game, and the trifling distine- 
tion acquired in a limited circle by a few first-rate players 
cannot be the general object of ambition, because chess-players, 
who have no hope of advancing beyond mediocrity, cultivate 
the game with as much ardour, and apparently with as intense 
satisfaction, as those whose superior skill is admitted, or whose 
hopes of improvement may still triumph over their experience. 
I shall not attempt to solve this problem, but I shall endeav- 
our to show that chess is ap object of far greater importance, 
and that the interests of mankind are much more deeply in- 
volved in its cultivation than superficial observers may ima- 
gine. I am in one respect, at least, better able to treat this 
subject j ina suitable manner than any of my contemporaries. 
for Iam probably, without any exception, the oldest chess- 
player in Europe. I have not only had the honour of con- 
tending “on the checquer’d field”? with M. Philidor, but I 
have frequently played at the Café de la Regence with M. de 
Legalle, the master of that distinguished professor, who, in 
my younger days, was a better player than his celebrated 
pupil. There is no man of whose person and deportment | 
retain a more vivid recollection than M. de Legalle; he was 
a thin, pale old gentleman, who had sat in the same seat at 
the Café, and worn the same green coat for a great number of 
years when I first visited Paris. While he played at chess, 
he took snuff in such profusion that his chitterling frill was 
literally saturated with stray particles of the powder, and he 
was, moreover, in the habit of enlivening the company during 
the progress of the game, by a variety of remarks, which 
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every body admired for their brilliancy, and which struck me 
perhaps the more forcibly, as I was at that time but indifferently 
acquainted with the French tongue. I shall not state precisely 
how many summers have passed over my head since [ accom- 
plished my eightieth year. Fontenelle, at the age of a hundred, 
used to impose silence on his friends whenever the topic of age 
was introduced, and, I confess, that I never hear this subject 
mentioned without feeling a little inquietude. Ifa woman’s life 
is supposed to become shady at thirty, an old man’s is absolute- 
ly overcast at eighty, and I have so long escaped an inexorable, 
though certainly not in my case an importunate creditor, that 
{ do not care to look my enemy in the face. Eighty I cer- 
tainly was, but I am resolved to let the increment shift for 
itself, and to count no more; I have said enough to leave no 
doubt as to my personal identity at the two chess-clubs in 
this metropolis, where, though I have long ceased to be an 
active member, I am still by courtesy admitted, and also, I 
trust, to satisfy the reader that [ am at least qualified by long 
experience to give an opinion as to the real value and import- 
ance of a game to which I have been addicted during a great 
portion of my protracted existence. 

[ have lived long enough in the world to be satisfied that 
the most erroneous notions prevail with regard to the value 
of time, and I entirely concur with those ancient philosophers 
who held that time must be cheated to be enjoyed. The sages, 
on whom I pin my faith, seem to have regarded human life, 
as a gamester views a pack of cards, not so much as a valuable 
possession in itself, as an instrument, which by dexterity on 
the part of the holder might be made available to the purposes 
of enjoyment. The power of beguiling time, which I take to 
be the measure of human happiness, will be in the direct ratio 
of the quantity of human life voluntarily consumed in any 
pursuits, and in the inverse ratio of what is vulgarly deemed 
the utility of such pursuits. It follows, therefore, that. that 
mode of cheating the great enemy which shall consume the 
largest portion of human existence, and, at the same time, 
lead to the least assignable practical results, will be best calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness of mankind. I do not mean 
to contend that chess is the pursuit which affords the greatest 
attainable portion of human enjoyment, but it is certainly a 
most valuable approximation towards the suzmum bonum 
which I have described; I know of no pursuit in which so large 
a portion of human life is consumed by those who are addict- 
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ed to it, and none from which in a vulgar and unphilosophical 
sense, so little practical benefit is to be derived. There are, 
at this moment, about fifty individuals at the eastern and 
western extremities of this metropolis, who live for scarcely 
any other earthly object than that of playing a certain number 
of games at chess per day. These gentlemen, for the reasons 
{ have assigned, may, in my opinion, be classed among the 
happiest portion of the species. They live in a little world 
of their own; their manners, sentiments, and language, have 
contracted a peculiar tinge from the pursuit in which they are 
almost exclusively engaged, and their pleasures are of a pure 
and tranquil nature, which those who are initiated in the 
arcana of chess are alone capable of appreciating. In the life 
of a confirmed chess-player, one day differs from another only 
in the number of mates whieh he gives or receives, and, in 
this way, existence is consumed in a sweet oblivion of all the 
cares and anxieties which distract the rest of mankind. As 
the prosperity of other men is wont to be measured by the 
amount of their annual income, so the enjoyments of the 
chess-player may be estimated by the number of games which 
he annually achieves. Most of the confirmed chess-players 
with whom I have the happiness of being acquainted, may, 
in this point of view, be considered as persons in easy circum- 
stances, for there are few of them who play less than two 
thousand games per annum. Some players, indeed accom- 
plish a much larger number of games in the course of the year, 
and I have been assured by a friend who has scarcely omitted 
to play for a single day during the last thirty years, that for 
seven years of his life he seldom played fewer than one hun- 
dred gambits a week. 

I have hitherto supposed that the game is played in the 
ordinary way, without the employment of any artificial means 
for promoting the consumption of time, and, upon this suppo- 
sition, the enjoyment of the player will undoubtedly depend 
upon the number of games he can accomplish in a given time. 
But, if the time consumed in playing a game of chess can by 
any contrivance be prolonged, so that a series of moves, for in- 
stance, which might be played in the ordinary way in a few 
hours, may require as many months or years for their accom- 
plishment, it is evident from the principles which I have laid 
down, that the value of chess, considered as a means of pro- 
moting human happiness, becomes proportionably increased. 
Hence the merit of an invention, by which the duration of a 
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game of chess may be greatly protracted, I allude to the 
method of playing at distant parts of the world by corres- 
pondence, of which we have at this moment a practical illus- 
tration in the match at chess, pending between the London 
and Edinburgh chess-clubs. The first and second games of 
the match have just been published;* and, I regret to say, that 
the publication reflects little credit on the London chess-club. 
Modern Athens (so the Scotch term their capital, in conse- 

uence of the proficiency which its inhabitants have recently 
made in the Greek language) rings with the triumph which 
the chess-players of the north have obtained over their anta- 
gonists of the south. I stop not to inquire whether there is 
any truth in the report which ascribes the success of the 
Scotch club to a Welsh coadjutor; certain it is, that the Edin- 
burgh club have beaten their antagonists, and, I must say, 
though I am no laudator temporis acti, that this would 
never have happened in my younger days. In the time of 
M. de Legalle, a fourth-rate player would have blushed at 
the manner in which the latter part of the first game was 
played by the London chess-club. 

To the invention of playing chess by correspondence too 
much praise cannot be given; by this contrivance, a single 
move occupies forty or fifty persons at !dinburgh and Lon- 
don fora period of several days, and at the end of a year of 
unremitted, but delightful toil, there is a great probability 
that the game will be drawn, in which case the two conditions, 
on which I conceive the value of chess or any other pursuit to 
depend, namely, the greatest possible consumption of time 
with the least assignable result, would be pretty accurately 
fulfilled. This was actually the termination of the second 
game of the match; which was drawn at the end of thirty 
weeks, and the conduct of the London chess-club is the more 
inexcusable, as they might have given a perpetual check in 
the first game, and thereby brought it, like the last chapter in 
Rasselas, to a conclusion in which nothing would have been 
concluded. 

Playing chess by correspondence is a device of great anti- 
quity, and it is a little singular that we are indebted for this 
discovery, as well as for most of the great improvements ip 
art and science, to the ancient Irish. There is no fact, per- 


* The first and second Games of Chess now pending between the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Chess-Clubs, with numerous Variations and Remarks, 
by W. Lewis. 
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haps, in the history of letters, more remarkable than the pre- 
sent intellectual condition of the people of Ireland, as con- 
trasted with the high degree of civilization which they are 
well known to have attained in the middle ages, when the 
rest of Europe was involved in darkness. It is evident, from 
what Dr. Hyde tells us in his Treatise on Oriental Games, 
that the ancient Irish had a clear insight into the principle 
which constitutes the value and importance of chess. They 
not only played games by correspondence, but they invented 
methods by which games might be indefinitely protracted, 


The old Irish (says Dr. Hyde) were so greatly addicted to chess, that 
amongst them the possession of good estates hath been decided by it; and 
there are some estates, at this time, the property whereof doth still depend 
upon the issue of a game at chess. For exainple, the heirs of two certain 
noble Irish families, whom I could name, to say nothing of others, hold their 
lands upon the tenure that one of them shall encounter the other at.chess 
in this manner, that whoever should conquer, should sieze and possess the 
estate of the other. Therefore they, managing the affair prudently among 
themselves, perhaps once every year meet, by appointment, to play at chess, 
One of them makes a move, and the other saith, “I will consider how to 
answer you next year.’”’? This being done, a public notary commits to wri- 
ting the situation of the game; by which method a game, which neither of 
them hath won, hath been and will be continued for some hundreds af 
years. 


I shall annex the game which was won by the Edinburgh 
Club, and point out at what period of it the London Club 
lost the advantage, which is not distinctly stated in Mr. 
Lewis’ publication. 

The following variation in this publication is played in 
strict conformity with my principles, as two moves are con- 
sumed in giving a mate, which might have been given in one; 
it has, therefore, my entire approbation. 


SITUATION OF THE PIECES. 
White. Black. 

King at his Kt. square. King at his 2d square. 
Queen at adv. K. Kt, 2d square, Queen at her square. 
Rook at its Q. R. square. K. R. and Q. R. at their squares, 
Bishop at adv. K. B. 2d. Q. B. at its square. 
Knight at adv. K. Kt. 4, K. R. P. Q. R. P. Q. Kt. P. and Q. B. 
K. R. P. K. Kt. P. K. B. P.and Q. R. P. at their squares. 

P. at their squares. Q. P. at Q. 3d. 
K. P. at K. 4th. 


In this situation the player of the white is directed to sac- 
rifice ‘he Bishop—the London Chess Club delight in sacri- 
fices—at the adverse King’s square, and then to give check- 
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mate with the Queen. It is evident that the white might, by 
playing the Bishop to the adverse King’s Knight’s third, or 
King’s Rook’s fourth square, have given the mate in one 
move, but this is judiciously avoided. 


THE FIRST GAME OF THE MATCH BETWEEN THE LONDON AND ED- 
INBURGH CHESS CLUBS, WITH A FEW REMARKS BY THE ANCIENT 
AMATEUR. 











White. Black. 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
1 K.P. 2 squares. 1 K.P. 2 squares. 
2 K.Kt. to K. B.3d square. 2 Q. Kt. to Q. B. 3d square. 
3 Q. P. 2 squares. 3S K.P. takes P. 
4 K. B. to Q. B. 4th square, 4 K. B. to Q. B. 4th square. 
5 Q.B. P. 1 square. 5 Q. to K. 2d square. 
6 K. castles. 6 P. takes P. 
7 Q. Kt. takes P. 7 Q. P. I square. 
8 Q. Kt. to adv. Q. 4th square. 8 Q. to her 2d square. 
9 Q. Kt. P. 2 squares, 9 Q. Kt. takes P. 
10 Q. Kt. takes Kt. 10 K. B. takes Kt. 
11 K. Kt. to adv. K. Kt, 4th square, 11 K, Kt. to K. R, 3d square, 
12 Q. B. to Q. Kt. 2d square. 12 K.to K. B. square. 
13 Q.to Q. Kt, 3d square. 13 Q. to K. 2d square. 
14 K. Kt, takes K. B. P. 14 K. Kt. takes Kt. 
15 Q. takes K. B. 15 K. Kt. to K. 4th square, 
16 K.B.P. 2 squares. 16 Kt. takes K. B. 
17 Q. takes Kt. 17 Q. to K. B, 2d square, 
18 Q. to Q. B. 3d square. 18 Q. B. to K. 3d square. 
19 K. B. P. 1 square. 19 Q. B. to adv. Q. B. 4th square. 
20 K. R.to K. B. 4th square. 20 Q. Kt. P. 2 squares. 
21 K.P. 1 square. 21 P. takes P. 
22 Q. takes P. 22 K. R. P. 1 square. 
23 Q. R. to K. square. 23 K.R. to K. R. 2d. 
*24 K. B. P. 1 square, 24 K. Kt. P. 2 squares, 
**25 K. R. to adv. K. B. 4th square. 25 Q.R. P. 2 squares. 
***26 Q. to adv.Q. B. 4th square, 26 K. toK. Kt, square, 
checking. , 
27 K. R. takes P. checking. 27 P. takes R. 
****28 Q. takes P. checking. 28 K. to K. B. square. 
29 B.to Q. 4th square. 29 B. to K. 3d square. 
30 Q.toadv.Q. 4th square, checking. 30 K. to K. Kt. square. 
S31 Q. to ady. K. Kt. 4th square, 31 K. to K. B. square. 
checking. 
32 Q. B. checks 32 K. to his square, 
33. Q. to adv. Q. 4th square. 33 Q. R. to its 3d square, 
34 Q. to adv. Q. Kt. 2d square. 34 Q. to K. R. 4th square. 
35 K. B. P. checks. 35 K. takes P. 
36 R. to K. B. square, checking. 36 K. to Kt. 3d square. 
37 Q. to K. 4th square, checking. 37 B. interposes. 
38 Q. toadv. K. square, checking. 38 R. interposes. 
39 Q. to adv. K, Kt. square, check- 39 K. to K. B. 3d square. 
ing. 
40 Ke Kt. P, 2 squares, 40 


Q. R. to its square. 
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White. Black. 
LONDON. EDINBURGH, 

41 QqQ. takes Q. R. 41 Q. takes P. checking. 

42 K. to K. R. square. 42 R. to Q. 2d square. 

43 B. to Q. R. 3d square. 43 K.to K. B. 2d square. 

44 Q. to adv. Q. B. 3d square. 44 R. toadv. Q. square. 

45 Q. takes Q. Kt. P. 45 Q. to adv. K. 4th square, check- 
ing. 

46 K. toK. Kt. square. 46 K. to K. Kt. 3d square. 

47 Q. to Q. Kt. 2d square. 47 Q. to adv. K. Kt. 4th square, 
checking. 

48 Q.to K. Kt. 2d square. 48 Q. takes Q. checking. 

49 K. takesQ. 49 B. to adv. K. R. 3d square, 
checking. 

50 K. takes B. 50 R. takes R, 

51 B. to adv. K. 2d square. 51 Q. R. P. 1 square. 

52 Q.R. P. 1 square. 52 R. to K. B. 4th square. 


WHITE RESIGNED THE GAME. 


* (24.) This is the move by which the London Chess Club 
lost the advantage of position. It is evident that if they had 
checked with the Queen at the adverse Queen’s Bishop’s fourth 
square, and afterwards played the Rook to adverse King’s 
second, they would have won the game in a few moves. Mr. 
Lewis, in his note on the bad move made by the London Club, 
observes, that ‘* it would also have been good play to have 
checked with the Queen! so, good play! why it was de- 
cidedly the best move, and to this conclusion, as we shall see 
presently, the editor is obliged to come at last, though he is 
evidently unwilling to state distinctly at what point of the 
game the error was really committed. 

** (25.) This move is much worse than the preceding one, 
because the London Club have now put. it out of their power 
to exchange the Rook for the adverse Bishop, on which ex- 
change the strength of their game depended. 

*** (26.) On this move Mr. Lewis has the following note: 
“ This is not the best move; white ought to have played asin 
the ninth variation, or have moved B to Q. fourth square.’’ 
Of course when the reader refers to the ninth variation, he 
expects that it will commence at this 26th move—the first 
move, be it remembered, which is admitted not to be the best. 
Not a bit of it! This ninth variation commences at the 24th 
move; at that very point of the game where the editor told 
us it would have been a/so good play to have made a move, 
which is now indirectly admitted to have been the best on 
the board. 
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**** (28.) Here the London Club might have drawn the 
game, by giving perpetual check; and I repeat, that the way 
in which the game was played after this juncture, would have 
been discreditable to a fourth-rate amateur in the days of M. 
de Legalle. The attack was well conducted by the London 
Club up to the 24th move, and the Edinburgh players, in 
the early part of the game, made but a feeble defence. The 
19th move of the Scotch Club, however, discovers considera- 
ble penetration, as it parries several ingenious trains of play, 
which are skilfully analysed in Mr. Lewis’s fourth variation. 
The 40th move, (Q. to its R. square) which transfers the 
attack tothe Seotch Club, though under the circumstances of 
the game sufficiently obvious, is well played. Did this re- 
source of their adversaries escape the London Club, or did 
they rely on their own 44th and 45th moves, which are abso- 
lutely coups de mazette? 


ed nel 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Ir is not our intention, in this article, to touch upon any 
doctrinal points; nor to discuss, in fact, any question of the- 
ology. Our object is, simply to consider the Bible as a Zite- 
rary work; and should we, in doing this, venture to contem- 
plate for amoment the aspect of christianity, it will be merely 
in reference to the literature to which it has given birth, and 
so far only as it approximates to imagination and poetry. 

Amongst the many religions which have from time to time 
prevailed in the world, it would not be very easy for an in- 
different person to determine the order of precedence. The 
advocates of each would probably decline to cede the priority 
to the others; for—however the stricter rites of the old su- 
perstitions might now be explained away or disregarded— 
the Egyptian—the Scandinavian—the Greek—the Chinese— 
the Hindoo, and the rest, would, we suspect, (were their re- 
spective creeds all at present existing) maintain, at least, their 
own antiquity. It-is a sort of national privilege which never 
lapses by disuse, nor is broken down by the ravages of time. 
Perhaps, indeed, after all, these religions may be traced to 
the same vast source; although the innovations which have 
curtailed some, and the evident degeneracy of others, create 
some doubt as to their common origin. The mere faet of all 
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nations having some unknown Deity, and worshipping a 
power greater than themselves, may in itself be sufficient to 
induce a supposition that the most dissimilar creeds must, 
at some very early period, have been the same; or, at least, 
that the idea of a God—of a futurity—of reward and punish- 
ment, &c. must have been inculecated by the believers in 
some one particular religion, however misunderstood by later 
proselytes, or changed in appearance (or, if it be so, even in 
spirit) by the lapse of succeeding ages. 

It may be said, on the other hand, indeed, that, as hope 
and fear are common to man, so also must be the phantoms 
which those passions excite in the mind. But, the idea of a 
God—although it may seem to us at present obvious and 
even necessary—could scarcely have sprung up in twenty 
different regions, without a communication of one with the 
other; and the notion of an hereafter, with its attendant con- 
sequences, is too complicated, and too much at variance with 
the proofs of mortality perpetually occurring before our eyes, 
to have arisen among a dozen different sects of Pagans with- 
out some teacher wiser than themselves. 

Of ail ancient mythologies, that of Greec> appears to have 
been the most beautiful and imaginative. It sprang out of 
the base and earthy superstitions of Egypt, as the winged but- 
terfly is born of the dull and loathsome chrysalis. It did not, 
indeed, touch the heavens, but it rose into the air, and there 
sate enthroned, above Pelion and Parnassus and Olympus 
with its hundred heads,—a creature of beauty before whom 
sages and poets were proud to bow down and worship. Ne- 
vertheless, it was false and hollow. Its gods had no perfec- 
tion, except of form. They were cruel, lustful, rapacious, 
décsitfal. apd implacable. But they hed strength and grace 
of body (mixed up with deformities of mind,) and this was 
enough for the Greeks. Ged is said to have created man 
after his own image. The Greeks fashioned ¢heir gods after 
themselves, and were satisfied. Indeed, their heroes or de- 
migods were actually of human descent, "and the great Olym- 
pian conclave itself had, probably, a similar origin, except 
where its deities were mere embodyings of certain qualities 
of human nature, or impersonations of virtues which they 
themselves (if we may believe their stories) did not always 
think it necessary to exercise. 

Every folly of every other creed, however, shrinks in com- 
parison with the preposterous superstition of the Egyptians. 
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In the belief that all things had their origin in the slime of 
the world—or the mud of the Nile—or some such notion, 
they went down to the dust for their gods, and worshipped, 
in perverse absurdity, all that is held hideous in form or base 
in nature. The snake, and the crocodile, the ichneumon, 
the dog, and the bull, cats, onions, monkeys, goats, sheep, 
faleons, wolves, vermin, and, in short, every thing which the 
dirt of Egypt produced or nourished, was considered suffi- 
ciently good for the humble idolatry of its inhabitants. They 
were once adorers of the visible heavens; but they left that 
worship, in erder to invest with divine attributes every thing 
which was inferior to themselves. They thought, perhaps, 
to raise the idea of human nature, by reducing their gods 
below it: but this, if it ever existed, was a short-sighted 
vanity; for they worshipped stilk 

Much learning and ingenuity have been employed, in dif- 
ferent ages, in inventing for the Egyptians different reasons 
for their extraordinary conduct; yet it has not on all occa- 
sions been justified. It is said, that one idol was emblematic 
of wisdom, another of fruitfulness, a third of prudence, a 
fourth of eternity, and so on. These, however, (whatever 
might have been the case originally) do not latterly appear to 
have been mere symbols. The bull was not adored because 
he had power, or patience, or cunning, or innocence; but the 
god Apis was believed to exist in him,—incarnate. He was 
apt to die, indeed; but the people who could abase themselves 
before a cat, or pray by the hour to a monkey or a rope of 
onions, were not likely to be daunted by so small a difficulty. 
It was the death of a deity whom they could easily ‘replace, 
and nothing else was wanting than a little more fiction to 
render the absurdity perfect. They adopted the idea of a 
transmigration of souls, and created a perpetual Apis. We say 
amongst ourselves that ‘ the king never dies’—but thisis con- 
sidered an useful political fiction, and is held, indeed, necessary 
for the purposes of justice. We do not, we confess, so readily 
perceive the good which was to ensue from the mysteries of 
the Egyptian religion (of which, however, Plato and Pytha- 
goras aspired to be members) or the supposed immortality of 
the holy bull. 

The Indian is an obstinate and inveterate superstition,— 
the creed of traditions which have existed six thousand years. 
Whatever beauty it originally possessed (and it certainly had 


beauty) is now defaced and worn away. Such as it is, how- 
JULY, 1825.—no. 279 8 
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ever, it is still potent and mischievous. Its worshippers still 
retain their fears for their ancient gods, and pour out in blind 
obedience deluges of human blood before their brutish shrines. 
The system of excommunication, (the ‘ losing of cast,’ as it 
is called,) their burnings and bruisings to death, still continue 
to excite both our wonder and contempt. Sir William Jones 
had learning and elegance enough to make us admire the 
theory of the Hindoo religion; but nothing can extenuate 
certain points of its practice, or tempt us to forget the cruel 
and crafty policy of the priesthood, or the inexpressible folly 
of the people. 

The Chinese, in religion, as in all other matters, claim an 
antiquity beyond all the rest of the world. There never was 
a people so completely the slaves of the giant Custom. They 
are the true practical optimists, and are utterly beyond both 
argument orerror. Every thingis as it shou/d be with them, 
and as it always has been. Some nations have broken up 
their idols of wood and stone; others have given up worship- 
ping the sun to adore the power which created it; and others 
again have left the stars to their course, to prostrate them- 
selves before the reptile which crawled at their feet; but the 
Chinese are where they were thousands of years ago! There is 
no alteration, at least no material alteration, in them. Their 
kings, we believe, still trace their pedigree to the moon, and 
make cousins of all the planets; and their sacred books (which 
they also trace beyond the time of Moses) are older, better, 
wiser, and less controvertible than any other creed, written or 
traditionary, which has existed in the world from the time of 
Adam (the Chinese Adam!) down to the moment of this 
present writing. It is well, perhaps, for the stability of their 
holy structure, that the native sceptics are dealt with in a 
summary way; and that the phantom of justice who presides 
in China (and who has long since quitted the balance for the 
sword) as little permits impudent curiosity to assail it from 
abroad, as heresy to sap it athome. An offender against the 
most trivial point of faith is tried for his life, equally with one 
who prints the scriptures and thereby extends the religion! In 
regard to downright unbelievers, their heads are cut off with- 
out ceremony. The consequence of all this is, that the Em- 


peror, to this day, remains first cousin of the moon, and the 


people of China are Pagans still. 
itis surely no violent ‘instance of bigotry on our parts to 
assert the pre-eminent character of the Christian religion over 
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those which we have mentioned, as well as over others of 
a similar fashion. We do not mean to defend or even to ex- 
tenuate the blindness and enormity of our own intolerant 
zealots. The burnings at the stake (from the simple confla- 
gration of a witch or non-conformist, up to the hideous gran- 
deur of an auto da fé) are no more to be contemplated with- 
out hate and contempt, than any similar instance of damnable 
fanaticism which may have disgraced the annals of Rome or 
Egypt. It is not, indeed, so much of the practice of any 
religion that we would now speak, but of the theory and 
general aspect as shown to us by writings and traditions. 
And upon this point we must maintain the supremacy of our 
own. The utility and moral beauty of its precepts (founded, 
as they generally are, upon pure reason, and calling into per- 
petual action the best qualities of our nature) are incompara- 
bly beyond the limitary dogmas of the sophists, or the ordi- 
nary dictates of other religions. They comprehend a far 
more extensive view of man, and are better adapted to his 
wants and nature. There is no other system of morals indeed, 
unless it be the Mahometan (and that, having been framed 
subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, adopted, na- 
turally, part of what was good in it) which can claim any 
competition with our own. And the Mahometan religion 
itself is, assuredly, more limited, sensual, and earthy. Its 
spirit is more carnal and craving, fuller of humbler policy 
and gaudier dreams; for, although its principle was originally 
sufficiently ascetic in some respects, it was indulgent in others, 
and its paths of virtue on earth were lost in a voluptuous 
distance, in which all delights were blended, and a paradise 
of Houris opened for the eternal joy of the ‘ true believer.’ 
In this respect, the Greek superstition was better; but that, 
in its turn, never got beyond mere ideas of beauty and per- 
fections of shape. They had, indeed, some personifications 
of goodness, as Prudence, Piety, Charity, &c. &c. but these 
were rather poetical than religious allegories, and were infe- 
rior to their gods, who were brute specimens of deity,—in- 
carnations, as it were, of mere physical power, and not re- 
markable, as we have said, either for intellect or virtue. 
Indeed, we may discover, even amongst nations generally 
reckoned tasteless and savage, more delicate and finer in- 
stances of imagination than in any of the flights of the Koran. 
What, in the Mahometan legends, can equal the Chinese su- 
perstition that Fohi’s mother conceived him as she was en- 
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compassed by a rainbow? or the tradition of the tribe of 
(we believe) Mexican Indians, in which the virgin mother 
of one of their deities sees a white plume descend floating 
Srom heaven, which falls into her bosom and is lost? These 
things are scarcely surpassed by our own account of the Spirit 
which embodied itself in the figure of a dove, and descended 
in a stream of light upon the forehead of Mary, a forerunner 
of the immaculate conception.—Of ideas like these, the pages 
of the Koran are destitute. 

Passing by our own peculiar belief as to rewards and punish- 
ments, in which rank and power on earth are utterly set at 
nought, and a system of unerring and universal justice is sup- 
posed to be administered, with referente only to the sins and 
virtues of individual man, Christianity must also, in other 
respects, be considered as more refined and ideal than any 
other religion known to us. The shadowy aspect of our 
future is, assuredly, more poetical than even the dim Elysium 
of the ancients; and our heaven beyond the stars, where eter- 
nal happiness and rejoicing are,—where winged spirits meet 
disencumbered of their clay—where the good man meets his 
friend, and patriot mingles with philosopher—where all is 
glowing with eternal life, stainless, untroubled, sublimer than 
a dream——where heaven is indeed heaven, with its thrones, 


and dominations and hierarchies, its fiery seraphim, and 
cherubs flourishing in immortal youth; its sanctities and troops 
of angels, when 


** With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns inwove of amaranth and gold;”’ 


and, lastly, its great and immaculate presence, ** high throned 
above all height;”’ are surely superior to the capricious eleva- 
tion of heroes and legislators into planets, or all the ‘ hereafter’ 
of the Pagan world. Our idea, too, of a supreme good,— 
invisible, immeasurable, and immortal—omniscient and omni- 
present—inaccessible to passion and temptation, and soaring 
above all the infirmities of the flesh, is utterly beyond the con- 
ception of the Greeks, whose Jove was a mere personification 
of power; sublime only as a giant is, the slave of every appetite, 
and the sport of every contemptible caprice. Our belief is 
in an abstraction of all excellence—a grand unity—commen- 
surate with our largest ideas of goodness and power; whereas 
the Grecian notions were often confined to petty desires and 
grovelling wishes. Their God was split and subdivided into 
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trons of the passions, to suit the exigency of the moment. 
A constellation of excellence would have blinded them, and 
so they cut their heaven out “ into little stars,” and (not un- 
like our modern catholics, who have saints for shipwreck, and 
travel, and other occasions) shaped, thereout, Cupid and Mars, 
Diana and Pallas, and the rest, whose several Fwy 
were supposed to accord with the pursuits of different vota- 
ries, and who would therefore be more likely, as they fancied, 
to lend a willing ear to their own individual proselytes or 
worshippers, than if any one deity were perplexed by the 
clamour of contesting petitioners. These secondary gods 
were the ‘ friends at court,’ who were more open to flattery 
than the monarch himself, and interceded for the virgin and 
the philosopher and the soldier, &c. in proportion to the in- 
cense offered at their shrines. 

As the aspect of christianity is more sublime, so is the 
poetry in which its history is recorded, of a loftier (or, as the 
ease may be, of a purer and gentler) character than that of any 
other religion. The moral precepts of the Koran are laid 
down simply, but the mood of Mahomet seems never to have 
been divulged in the hour of his inspiration. The ancient 
sayings of the Greeks were neat, pithy, and sententious, and 
the Delphian oracles more than sufficiently mystic. But 
where, elsewhere, is to be found that extraordinary union of 
the grand and the beautiful, of the terrible, the simple, the 
argumentative, and the pathetic, which the books of the Old 
and New Testament perpetually exhibit? In these strange and 
inspired writings, we may contemplate the perfections of al- 
most every style, from the plain phraseology of the ancient 
patriarchs to the sounding denunciations of the prophets,— 
from the sublime story of creation to the frenzied lament- 
ings of Jeremiah and the cloudy revelations of the times to 
come. 

The style of the Old Testament is essentially oriental. It 
has more of detail, and, occasionally, more simplicity, indeed, 
than what is generally attributed to the Eastern writers, but, 
otherwise, it is ample, sonorous, picturesque, and awful; glit- 
tering with innumerable similies, and enlisting into its service 
every plant of the earth and wind of Heaven, the mountains 
and their offspring, the ocean and its brood, the leviathan, the 
mammoth, the fox, the wolf, and the lion, the cedar of Liba- 
nus and the pictured palm, the rose, the lily, the ruby, the 
beryl and the amethyst, the soaring eagle and the home-re- 
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turning dove; in a word, every thing which the wonderful 
prodigality of nature offered was accepted without hesitation, 
and used without stint for the purpose of enriching the mar- 
vellous history of man. There was nothing ascetic in the 
dispositions of the writers, and there is, consequently, no 
niggardliness or poverty in their verse. Every thing is full, 
even to redundancy, as is becoming a subject so replete with 
wonder. The facts have no appearance of having been pared 
down to suit the limit which the historian has imposed upon 
himself. A grand incident is not heightened to show where 
the author has thought proper to task his powers to the ut- 
most. But all is as though certain events were related with- 
out any view to their individual insignificance or importance, 
but only so as that “ the truth and the whole truth ”” might be 
set down without either exaggeration, or curtailment, for the 
use and benefit of after ages. : 
The different events of the Bible pass by us like a succes- 
sion of distinct panoramas. Its figures and metaphors (if 
they have occasionally a little sameness) are almost always 
sparkling and beautiful; and its words are like those of an 
oracle. It is as though we listened to the music of a pleasant 
river—or the voice of the mighty ocean on the sounding shore 
—to a tempest in its anger—or a mother lamenting by her 
child. Its stories of remorse and exile, its pictures of Eastern 
manners, its cedars and cypresses, its burning sands, its state- 
ly palaces, ceiled with the fir-tree and overlaid with amethysts 
and gold, its courts and armies, its pastoral tents and foun- 
tains of water in the wilderness, can never be forgotten. There 
is a pomp in its diction which never loses its importance, a 
freshness and beauty in its images from which we never turn 
aside. Its names even (read in our childhood) carry with 
them a vague grandeur into our imaginations, and become in- 
vested with a patriarchal dignity, or with a state and princely 
splendour which nothing of later times produces. We re- 
member when our ears first thrilled with admiration before 
these things, and our spirit bowed down within us. The old 
enchantment still prevails, and all is as awful and as fine as 
ever. There are still glimpses in our memory of Nimrod, 
‘the mighty hunter ’—and the star-soaring towers of Babel— 
the desolate Hagar—the true and gentle Ruth—Egyptian 
Pharaoh and his host—the stern law-giver Moses—Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Babylonian prince, struck prone for his impiety— 
Joshua, who checked the sun and moon in their course in the 
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‘ yalley of Ajalon’—Daniel, who alone could read the awful 
writing on the wall—Jonathan, the son of Saul, (over whom 
David so sweetly lamented)—the terrible witch of Endor, 
who saw “* Gods ascending out of the earth’’—the glitter- 
ing visions of Ezekiel—the epic grandeur of Isaiah—the sad- 
ness of Jeremiah—the wisdom of Solomon—and Job, tem- 
pered in the winter of adversity, who *‘ died old and full of 
days,’’ perhaps the sublimest of them all. 

We are so accustomed to hear the words of the Bible read 
(often, indeed, slurred over in a careless or sleepy manner) 
in our churches, that we are apt to pass by, or rate at nothing, 
the incomparable spendour of its diction. Butofall books in 
all languages— 


‘The ancient Hebrew clad with mysteries; 
The learned Greek rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words; 
The Chaldee wise; the Arabian physical; 
The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 
The braving Spanish, and the smooth tongued French;’— 


it is the first in point of sublimity, and equal, perhaps, to any 
other for pictures of tenderness, for pastoral simplicity, and 
deep and passionate human interest. It is the history of a 
world (of our own world)—its morning, its meridian, its many 
changes, and its dark decline. The countless multitudes of 
antiquity pass before our eyes, the heroes, and tyrants, and 
martyrs of old time, their enormous wealth, their glittering 
palaces, and mighty cities. We hear the tumult of their ar- 
mies and the fame of their kings proclaimed, Assyrian and 
Persian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Mede; and all is suddenly 
swept away;—and another king or conqueror comes, and 
another army, more numerous than the last—and that, too, 
perishes before our eyes;—and another after rises up,—and 
then another! Andall these men were our fathers, whose vir- 
tues and vices are recorded in blazing letters, and whose pun- 
ishment or reward is made known to the uttermost regions 
of the earth, for the benefit and guidance of ws, their sons. 
Were it but the ruin of a history, it would be venerable; were 
it a fiction only, it would be a grand one. But it is complete 
and true; it is full of general as well as individual interest; 
it is replete with simple and manly narration, with passionate 
appeals, and overwhelming eloquence. It is addressed to 
ourselves; it is connected with us and our well-doing; it gives 
us a story of the past, and a lesson for the future. There is 
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nothing in Homer which can mate with the soaring spirit of 
its poetry: there is nothing in Virgil which can equal the 
gentle pathos of its strains: Dante is less awful, and Ariosto 
less wild. Even Milton, who has topped the sublimity of all 
other writers, and Shakspeare, who has surpassed the united 
world in prodigality of imagery and variety of thought, must 
yield to the infinite grandeur and beauty which is impressed 
upon the phrophetic oracles of the Hebrew writings, or scat- 
tered almost at random over its many stories. 

We will now pass, without more preamble, to the Bible 
itself; and should we, in support of our opinion, bring for- 
ward more passages, or refer oftener to a book which is com- 
mon to every one, than may at first sight seem necessary, it 
will be that we may at once be borne out in the reader’s opi- 
nion by sufficient quotation, and vindicated from any charge, 
which may otherwise spring up in his mind, of speaking 
from bigoted feeling or early and immature preference. We 
will begin our extracts with the very commencement of the 
hook of Genesis. There is nothing that we know of, in lite- 
rature, that is so calm and awful. 


“* In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
‘And the earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 


Then follows the birth of light, so often quoted. The 
brief sublimity of this passage can scarcely be too much ex- 
tolled. 


“ And God said, Let there be light: and THERE WAS LIGHT.” 


The words are quick and direct without preamble, like the 
flash which follows the supreme command. And in the same 
way are all things, one after the other, created, by the sole 
will of the Deity,—Night and Day, the land and the waters, 
the herb and the fruit-tree, the sun, the moon, and the world 
of stars; and all the ground is made populous, and all the sea; 
the ‘ great whales’ and the ‘ winged fowls,’ the ‘ beasts of the 
earth’ and the ‘creeping things ’ spring up and swarm in 
and over the newly fashioned world, and lastly, ‘Man’ is 
seen to arise the image of his Maker. Thus, with a blessing, 
the Heavens and the earth were finished; and upon this foun- 
dation commences the great history of Man. 

The second and third chapters detail the birth of Eve, the 
Temptation, and the Fall. The fourth relates to the murder | 
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of Abel, by his brother, and the curse stamped upon the fore- 
head of Cain. He is ‘ cursed from the earth,’ the ground is 
to be barren before him, and he is to wander ‘a fugitive and 
a vagabond’ for ever: 


«* And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” 


The first fear of the fratricide is of death; but the Lord 
said — ; 


«© Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken onhim seven-fold. 
And the Lory set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.” 


Then follows the degeneracy of man, aff@ his punishment 
in the universal Deluge. This grand event is told without any 
effort, and yet with prodigious effect. 


“In the sixth hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the 
seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all the fowntains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. 

« And the flood was forty days upon the earth: and the waters increased, 
and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth. 

«And the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly upon the earth: 
and the ark went upon the face of the waters. 

“ And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high 
hills that were under the whole heaven, were covered.°’ 


It goes on to state, that all things perished, beast, and fowl, 


and cattle, and all ‘* in whose nostrils was the breath of 
Jife.”’ 


“ And every living substance was destroyed which was upon the face of 
the ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of 
the heaven; and they were destroyed from the earth: and Noah only re- 
mained alive, and they that were with him in the ark.”’ 


After this is established the covenant with Noah; in sign 
of which it is said that the rainbow was formed, a beautiful 
memorial, in order that the after world might read for ever, 
in times of storm and darkness, upon the melting colours of 
this heavenly arch, the promise of God to man. We then 
hear of the descendants of Noah,-—of Nimrod,—of Babel— 
of the confusion of tongues—the call of Abraham—the exile 


of Hagar, with her child Ishmael, into the desert, where an 
angel found her , 7 


“ By a fountain of water in the wilderness,” 


JULY. 1825.—no. 279 9 
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the destruction of Gomorrah and Sodom by the fiery rain— 
the birth and adventures of Isaac and his two sons, of whom 
we are told that 


‘* Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob wasa plain 
man dwelling in tents.”’ 


Jacob, however, does not quite verify this description; for he 
steals (with the aid of his mother Rebecca, of whom he is 
the favourite son) the blessing intended for his elder brother, 
Esau, and lies through all impediments in order to obtain it. 
There is not a more contemptible person in the Bible than 
the celebrated Jacob, (in his earlier life,) nor a nobler one 
than the stigmatiz@a@ Esau. 

How touching is his complaint when he diseovers the 
cheat of his brother, and how passionate is his ery for his 
father’s blessing— ‘ 


“ And when Esau heard the words of his father, he cried, with a great 
and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his father, Bless me, even me also, 
O my father.” 


But the father answers— 





«Esau, behold, I have made him thy lord, and ali his brethren have I 
given to him for servants; and with corn and wine have I sustained him: and 


eee : 






La : ; what shall [ do now unto thee, my son? 
a): * And Esau said unto his father, Hast thou but one blessing, my father? 
a bless me, Even me also, O my father. And Esau lifted up his voice, and 
Bo \ wept.” 
RS We pass by the dream of the ladder of angels, which 
wei has been painted in so wonderful a manner* by Rembrandt, 
H ‘2 (and by no one else,) to recount the submission of the crafty 
ay Jacob before his nobler and victorious brother. Assuredly, 
2 4 Esau was the first really great conqueror on record. He was 
dS. a marvel in those barbarous times, and possessed a dignified 
te clemency beyond either Scipio or Titus. We quote the 
a passage, because, amongst churchmen in general, the charac- 
Re & ter of Esau is slighted. They say that he sold his birthright 
i for a “* mess of pottage,”’ (he was starving:)—Why do they 


q not, in preference, quote his noble conduct towards the fallen 
fe and sycophantic Jacob? The reader will understand, that the 
1 latter and his family stand before Esau, who is a victor. 


. ss * This picture isin the Dulwich Gallery. It is the conception rathe: 
ie than the chigro ’seure to which we allnde. 
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“And Leah with her children came near, and bowed themselves: and 
after came Joseph near and Rachael, and they bowed themselves.” 


Esau inquires the meaning of this; to which Jacob re- 
plies, 


«These are to find grace in the sight of my lord. 
‘© And Esau said, 1 4aVE ENOUGH, MY BROTHER; KFEP THAT THOU HAST 
UNTO THYSELF.” 


| Following the current, we arrive at the pretty story of 
be | Joseph, who was sold (in ** his coat of many colours,’’) by 
his false brethren to the Ishmaelites, but afterwards rose to 
be chief mau under Mgypttan Pharaoh, interpreting his dreams, 
and foretelling the famine which was to desolate the land. 
Then comes the History of the great lawgiver Moses, who 
wrought so many imiracles—who heard the voice of God 
: from the burning bush, and broke the tablets before the Ido- 
laters. . He it was who smoie.Kgypt with piague— 


oh (** And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven, and the Lord 
3 sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran along upon the ground; and the Lord 
rained hail upon the land of Egypt;’’) 


and divided the waters with so mighty a hand. His song 
4 upon this event must not be entirely omitted. It isa grand 
g hymn to victory and the Giver of victories. 


a “J will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horge 
: and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.”’ 


» He proceeds to say what God has done upon his enemies 
om —upon Pharaoh and his chariots and his hosts of soldiers— 
: how he has cast them into the sea, and consumed them as 
i stubble—and then adds— 


* And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together. 
the floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the 
heart of the sea. 

** The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil: 
my lust shall be satisfied upon them, I will draw my sword, my hand shall 
destroy them. 


* Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: they sank as 
‘ead in the mighty waters.” 


oO ~s “= a= F 


We pass by the laws and customs contained in the books 
of Exodus and Leviticus, as well as by the wanderings of the 
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Israelites—the various deeds of Aaron and Moses—and come 
to the address of the latter when he speaks “ in the ears of 
the congregation of Israel.” After alluding, in brief terms, 
to the corruption of the world, he inquires, ‘ Do ye thus 
requite the Lord,’ who separated the sons of Adam and look- 
ed down upon Jacob? 


** He found him in a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness: 
he led him about, he instructed him, he kept hm as the apple of his eye. 

‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings; 

“* So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange god with him.” 


But his descendants provoked God with strange idols, and 
thereupon he said, ‘* I will hide my face from thein;” 


‘** For a fire is kindled in my anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell, 
and shall consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire the founda- 
tions of the mountains. 

“1 will heap mischiefs upon them, I will spend my arrows upon them. 

«© They shall be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning heat, 
and with bitter destruction: I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them, 
with the poison of serpents of the dust. 

* The sword without, and terror within, shall destroy both the young 
man and the virgin, the suckling also with the man of gray hairs. 

** I said, I would scatter them into corners, | would make the remem- 
brance of them to cease from among men:” 
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This is surely very grand and imposing language, to say 
the least of it; but, considered as the decision of a deity, it is 
exceedingly awful. 

We now hear of Joshua who made the Sun and Moon to 
stand still ‘* in the sight of Israel’’—saying, 
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“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. 

** And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher? so the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day. 

** And there was no day like that, before it or after it, that the Lord 
hearkened unto the voice of a man: for the Lord fought for Israel.” 
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and afterwards arrive at the delightful story of Ruth. She 
is a model for all daughters. Filial piety was never so 
sweetly represented, nor the fidelity of women more incon- 
testibly manifested. 
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“ And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, but Ruth clave unto her. 
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« And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people, 
and unto her Gods: return thou after thy sister-in-law. 

‘¢ And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 

‘‘ Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee and me.” 


The next thing that strikes us in this extraordinary book, 
is the famous history of Saul. His enmity towards David, 
and the cause of it, is so generally known, that we need not 
fatigue the reader’s patience with any unnecessary detail of 
facts. We will, however, extract a couple of verses, in order 
to show how exceedingly picturesque the narrative occasion- 
ally becomes. It is impossible to bring any thing much more 
vividly before the sight, than in the following verses:— 


«« And the evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, as he sat in his house 
with his javelin in his hand: and David played with bis hand. 

“ And Saul sought to smite David even to the wall with the javelin; but 
he slipt away out of Saul’s presence, and he smote the javelin into the wall: 
and David fled, and escaped that night.” 


The lament—the tender and beautiful lament of David 
over the body of Jonathan, his friend, is far too well known 
to need quotation; yet it is difficult to pass it over altogether. 
TTow sadly it commences— 


* The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places; how are the mighty 
fallen!” 


‘* Tell it not ‘to Gath or Askelon,’ lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice upon the earth,’?’—he says, “and call 
forth barrenness. 


“ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain 
upon you, nor fields of offerings: for there the shield of the mighty is vilely 
cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil.” 


He then tells of their feats in war, and adds this gentle and 
melancholy epitaph. Nothing ever surpassed its pathos. 


** Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 


death they were not divided: they were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions. 


“ Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, 
with other delights, who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel.” 


The lament is then repeated, and the poet concludes: 
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‘© | am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 
*« How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished!” 


We shall forbear to expatiate upon the character of David, 
which, it must be confessed, had something of the low cun- 
ning and sensuality of an Israelite about it. His conduct to- 
wards Uriah needs no telling and is utterly beyond all kind 
of palliation. It is treacherous, cruel, adultereus, and base. 
He was repentant, it is true, and thankful, and it was in one 
of his better moments that he sung that sublime song of 
thanksgiving which is to be found in the 22d chapter of 
Samuel. After saying that, in his distress, he cried unto the 
Lord, who heard him out of his temple, he proceeds in this 
tremendous manner: 


‘¢ Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundations of heaven moved 


and shook, because he was wrath. 
** He bowed the heavens also and came down: and darkness was under 


his feet. 
** And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: and he was seen upon the 


wings of the wind. 
“* And he made darkness pavilions round about him, dark waters, and 


thick clouds of the skies. 

“ The Lord thundered from heaven, and the most High uttered his 
yoice. 

‘© And he sent out arrows, and scattered them; lightning, and discomfited 


them. 
* And the channels of the sea appeared, the foundations of the world 


were discovered at the rebuking of the Lord, at the blast of the breath of 
his nostrils.” 


We forbear to make any quotations respecting Elijah,—or 
the story of Naaman,—or Elisha,—or Ahab,—or the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib, and his one hundred and four score 
thousand Assyrians in one night, or even regarding Solomon, 
his magnificent temple and his profound and memorable Pro- 
verbs, (though each might justify some extract) in order that 
we may arrive without moge ado at the celebrated verses of 
the prophets. 

These strange and inspired writings, upon which so much 
comment and eulog gy has been poured by canonized priests 
and modern theologians, deserve in truth all their reputation. 
If there be a fault in them, or a thing which sounds like a 
fault to our critical ears, it is that they are somewhat diffuse 
and tautological, and, as a consequence of this last defect, 
monotonous. But the sublime does not always arise from 
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brevity. “ Let there be light, and there was light,”’*ap- 
pears, indeed, one instance against our opinion; although we 
suspect that the value even of this famous sentence consists 
as much in its appositeness, as in any other quality. That 
the narrative of a rapid event should be itself not tedious, is 
a position which is almost self-évident. But there may be 
events of a different character, which require a solemn and 
more measured detail. In regard to the repetitions observable 
in the prophecies, it is to be remarked that these predictions 
were uttered or issued upon successive occasions, when the 
sins that were proclaimed, and the punishment that was to 
follow, wore the same character as at first, and demanded 
little more than a repetition of the original warning. It 
would not have been easy (had mere style been the object of 
the prophets) to have varied the same fact and the same me- 
nace into a dozen different rhetorical shapes; neither do we 
think that it would have gained any thing, by such change, 
which could have been considered an adequate compensa- 
tion for the impressiveness which it must necessarily have 
Jost. 

Amongst the Hebrew prophets and poets, the principal 
station is usually allotted to Isaiah. It is true, that he is, on 
the whole, perhaps, the most majestic. His style is more 
ample and imposing, and his verse has a richness of imagery 
and a magnificent exultation that is not to be found, or found 
more sparingly, in the others. But in pathos he is inferior 
to Jeremiah; in sweetness and tenderness, to David; in occa- 
sional splendour, to Ezekiel and others; in sublimity, to Job; 
and in the general display of intellect,,immeasurably below 
the wonderful Proverbs of Solomon. The words of Isaiah— 
his visions *‘ which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem,’ 
—his warnings, which he utters in the name of God himself 
—come forth in full and rounded periods. The march of his 
verse is stately, and his reproofs (of the ‘ children of men’) 
are delivered in a lofty tone. He tells them that they have 
rebelled and forsaken him, that their cities shall be burned 
by fire, and their lands overthrown by strangers; that they 
shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath 
no water. Sometimes, he rises even to the sublime, as in the 
following verses, of which the third quoted (the 9th) is very 
grand. 


* The whole earth is at rest and is quiet; they break forth into singing. 
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‘* Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us. 

“* Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth 
up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raised up from 
their thrones all the kings of the nations! 

** All they shall oniak and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as 
we? art thou become like unto us? 

“Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols: 
the worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee. 

* How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how 
art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! 

“* For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also upon the mount of the 
congregation, in the sides of the north. 

«*] will ascend above the heights of the clouds, I will be like the Most 


High.” 


—Ezekiel is glittering and confused. There isa prodigality, 
and, if it may so be said, an ostentation of imagery in his 
writings, which often defeats the object that is intended to be 
attained. We are lost in a maze of visions. The ‘living 
creatures’ winged like angels, and with the faces of lions and 
men, and which run and return like the flash of the lightning 
—the stones of beryl], the firmaments of chrystal and the sap- 
phire throne, on which sate ‘‘ the APPEARANCE Of @ man”’ 
(a grand expression which Milton did not forget)—the abomi- 
nable beasts—the wheels within wheels, four-faced and full of 
eyes,—the four-faced cherubim, &c. &c. dance before our eyes 
in dazzling and inextricable confusion. There are phrases, 
however, such as the one which we have quoted just above, 
and where the prophet speaks of a rush of wings ‘ like the 
noise of great waters’ which he heard, and the ¢ brightness’ 
that he saw, and whieh was ‘* The Appearance of the Like- 
ness oF THE GLtory OF THE LORD,” (in which expression 
the ordinary principle of sublimity, if brevity be it, is in- 
verted and set at nought, and an image of vastness accom 
plished that will yield to nothing in the circle of poetry,) that 
deserve to be excepted from such remarks. 

Striking passages might also be quoted without much trou- 
ble from Jeremiah and Joel; but we prefer selecting the 
following from Habbakuk, under an idea that it may not so 
generally be known. He is speaking of God’s coming from 
Teman, when ‘his glory covered the heaven, and earth was ° 
full of his praise.’ 
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t« {fe stood and measured the earth: he beheld, and drove asunder the 
nations, and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpetual hills 


did bow: his ways are everlasting. = 
“| saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: and the curtains of the land of 


Midian did tremble. 
“‘ Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? was thine anger against the 


rivers? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst ride upon thine 
horses, and thy chariots of salvation? 

“Thy bow was made quite naked, according to the oaths of the tribes, 
even thy word. Selah. ‘Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers. 

“The mountains saw thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of the 
water passed by: the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on hig. 

«‘ The sun and moon stood still in their habitation: at the light of thine 
grrows they went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear.” 


But we have passed by the first in order of these poets and 
prophets, and, in our opinion, the first in point of true gran- 
deur and poetry, viz. Job. Assuredly, no one, under the 
pressure of misery, or death, or inspiration, ever raised his 
voice in grander utterance.—He was a good man smitten 
down by pain and sickness, but preserving through all changes, 
and in the face of scorn and calamity, a high and philosophic 

atience. He seems to have been born beyond the ordinary 
weakness of humanity, and to have gathered strength from 
time and meditation. The splendour of his thoughts swell 
and dilate in sorrow, springing from the gloom of his fate, as 
the eternal Sun arose out of darkness and chaos. What was 
pure and gracious in him in prosperity, in adversity became 
enduring and noble. He is shorn and cast out to the winds; 
he is tempered in the winter of the world, like the sword in 
the ice brook. But the film which lay upon his eyes is 
removed, as his days of comfort vanish, and his imagination 
is let loose, and roams abroad unconfined amongst mysteries 
of heaven and the grave. His curse is as the curse of some 
mighty power, delivered like a judgment in solemn words. 
And, altogether, there is a wild and vague character about his 
language, when he speaks of the “ path which no fowl 
knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen;” and a 
terrible sublimity when he invests Ruin with a voice, and 
gives words to the earth and ocean, that has scarcely ever (if 
ever) been equalled, and never, to our knowledge, surpassed. 

But these things require to be read in their places, and to 
be pondered over, in order to receive the praise which is due 
to them. It must be not only a strong poetical flower, but 
one also of a particular nature (growing solitary and unincum- 
Jury, 1825.—No. 279 10 
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bered) which will bear transplanting from the original text 
and continue to flourish apart. 

The book of Job opens, as the reader knows, with the 
strange story of Satan’s entrance into Heaven—his defiance 
to God to produce a perfectly good man—and the permission 
given him to affliet Job, in order to ascertain the measure of 
his virtue. All kinds of ills are showered down upon the 
unhappy mortal, who breaks out into gloomy curses or angry 
complaint: 


“ After this opened Job his mouth, and cursed his day. 

** And Job spake and said, 

“Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it was 
said, There is a man-child conceived. 

“Let that day be darkness, let not God regard it from above, neither let 
the light shine upon it. 

“‘Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it, let a cloud dwell upon 
it, let the blackness of the day terrify it. 

“ Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein. 


‘‘ Why died I not?’ he adds, “ for I should now have lain 
still,— 


“ With kings and counsellors of the earth, which built desolate places for 
themselves: 

“ Or with princes that had gold, who filled their houses with silver: 

‘Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been; as infants which never 
saw light. 

“There the wicked cease from troubling; and there the weary be at rest. 

“There the prisoners rest together, they hear not the voice of the 
oppressor. 

** The small and great are there, and the servantis free from his master. 


We omit the vision so often quoted (“ Then a spirit passed 
before my face,’’ &c.) and proceed to a subsequent chapter, in 
whieh there is a vague and prodigious grandeur. 


“There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen. 

** The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

‘*He bindeth the floods from overflowing, and the thing that is hid, 
bringeth he forth to hght. 

** But where shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of under- 
standing? : 

**Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in the land of 
the living. 

“ The depth saith, \r 1s nor 1x me; and the sea saith, Vr 18 NoT WITH ME. 

“It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be-weighed for the 
price thereof. 


** The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be yalued with 
pure gold. 
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“ Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the place of understanding? 

“Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from the 
fowls of the air? 

“ Destruction and Death say, We HAVE HEARD THE FAME THEREOF WITH 


OUR EARS. 
‘‘ God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. 
‘*For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 


heaven, 
“To make the weight for the winds, and he weigheth the waters by 


measiire. 
** When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 


thunder: 
“ Then did he see it, and declare it, he prepared it, yea, and searched it 


out. 
« And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” 


His account of his own youth is touching and full of grace- 
ful confidence. 


‘‘When the Almighty was yet with me, when my children were about 


me. 

“ The young men saw me, and hid themselves; and the aged arose, and 
stood up. 

e The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their mouth. 

* The nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
their mouth. 

‘¢ When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw mg 
it gave witness to me: rae 

“Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him. 

““ My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay all night upon 
my branch. 

** My glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed in my hand. 

* Unto me men gave ear; and waited, and Kept silence at my counsel.” 


We must make one more extract from these celebrated 
books before we quit them. Job, under the oppression of 
sickness and misfortune, complains to God:— 


“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind and said, 
* Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Me Gird up now thy loins like a man: for will demand of thee, and answer 
thou me?” 


“ Where wast thou,”’ he inquires, ‘¢ when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth?”’? “* Where wast thou,”’ he asks, ‘“* when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy?—Declare, if thou hast any understanding. 


“* Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days? and caused the . 
jay-spring to know his place, . 
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“Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked 
in the search of the depth? 


*‘ Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen 
the doors of the shadow of death? 


“* Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? declare if thou knowest 
it all. 


‘* Where is the way where light dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is 
the place thereof? 


* Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of heaven, who 
hath gendred it? 


“The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen. 


*€ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? ~ 


“Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons? 


** Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth? 


** Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters may 
cover thee? 


** Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here 
we are?” 


Before we conclude our extracts, we will add one or two 
passages from the Apocryphal books, they being less in use 
than the more orthodox ones of the Old Testament. The 
following, taken from the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ may give 
the reader a good idea of a prolonged oriental simile. It is 
said, that all the pride and riches of the world are passed 
away— 


‘*As a ship that passeth over the waves of the water, which when it is 
gone by, the trace thereof cannot be found, neither the path-way of the 
keel in the waves; 

** Or as when a bird hath flown through the air, there is no token of her 
way to be found, but the light air being beaten with the stroke of her 
wings, and parted with the violent noise and motion of them, is passed 
through, and therein afterwards no sign where she went is to be found.” 


God loveth him that dwelleth with wisdom. 


** For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of stars; 
being compared with the light, she is found before it.” 


The praises of David (and many other passages) in Eccle- 
siasticus are worthy quotation, but we can only afford space 
for the following. The last verse is exceedingly musical. 


** Slew he not a giant when he was yet but young? and did he not take 
away reproach from the people, when he lifted up his hand with the stone 
in the sling, and beat down the boasting of Goliath? 

“He set singers also before the altar, that by their voices they might 
make sweet melody, and daily sing praises in their songs. 

** He beautified their feasts, and set in order the solemn times, until the 
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end, that they might praise his holy name, and that the temple might sound 
from morning.” 


There are also one or two stories in the second book of 
Maccabees, to which we are desirous of referring the reader, 
more particularly that of the mother whose sons were massa- 
cred before her eyes. She endured all with a courage beyond 
that ascribed to Roman matrons. The sons, it is said, bore 
their fates like men and martyrs— 


“But the mother was marvellous above all, and worthy of honorable 
memory: for when she saw her seven sons slain within the space of one day, 
she bare it with a good courage, because of the hope that she had in the 
Lord.” 


There is also a good deal of calm and simple beauty, as 
well as philosophic interest, in the story of Eleazar, ‘an aged 
man’ who was constrained to eat swine’s flesh. 


‘* But he, chusing rather to die gloriously than to live stained with such 
an abomination, spit it forth, and came of his own accord to the torment.”’ 


The agents, however, of the oppressors endeavour to dis- 
suade him from sacrificing himself on account of his religion: 


“ But he began to consider discreetly, and as became his age, and the 
excellency of his ancient years, and the honour of his gray head, whereunto 
he was come, and his most honest education from a child, or rather the holy 
law made and given by God: therefore he answered accordingly, and 
willed them straightways to send him to the grave. ~ 

“For it becometh not our age, said he, in anywise to dissemble, whereby 
many young persons might think that Eleazer being fourscore years old 
and ten, were now gone to a strange religion; 


‘* and so,”’ he adds, ‘‘ I should get a stain to my old age and 
make it abominable. 


** Wherefore, now manfully changing this life, I will show myself such 
an one as mine age requireth, 


* And leave a notable example to such as be young, to die willingly and 
courageously for the honourable and holy laws; aud when he had said these 
words, immediately he went to the torment.” 


This article has already run, perhaps, to a sufficient length; 
and we shall therefore abstain from making any quotations 
whatever from the New Testament. We shall, most proba- 
bly, return to the subject on some future occasion; when the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
and the acts and writings of the apostles, will afford ample 
materials for another article. At present, it will be sufficient 
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to say that the tone of the New Testament differs materially 
from that of the Old; although both have naturally the ori- 
ental cast and character. The Bible abounds in marvellous 
histories, in touching episodes, in joyful psalms, and sounding 
prophecies. The Testament is a simple narrative of the life 
of «The Son of Man;’ rich in his precepts and radiant with 
his actions, indeed, but otherwise (saving only the story of his 
death) exempt in a great measure from the excitement which 
belongs to the other. The first is an example, and the last a 
lesson. This being the case, it happens of course that the 
style of the later writings is less elevated than that of the 
earlier poetry. What may be their comparative merits, con- 
sidered merely as literary performances, and what may be the 
comparative value of the characters offered to our notice in 
each, were the kings and warriors of the OLp Testament op- 
posed to those of the New, and the patriarchs and prophets 
placed by the side of the apostles and martyrs, we shall not 
now pretend to say. Something probably might be advanced 
in favour of the superiority of each. At any rate, we think, 
the advantage, even in respect to composition, does not lie so 
entirely in favour of the Old Testament as is generally pre- 
sumed. There is nothing finerin all the books of the Bible 
than the account of Saint John the Baptist, who was fed with 
locusts and wild honey, and lived in desarts apart from men, 
—A voice crying in the wilderness.’ There is nothing 
finer, in its way, than the account of Saint Paul, stern and 
courageous, or the gentler story of the ‘ beloved disciple.’ 

if there be something awful in the denunciations of the 
prophets, something so terrible and imposing that ordinary 
faith and human reason must have shrank and staggered be- 
neath their awful anathemas; there is perhaps as true and 
assuredly as rare a grandeur in the simple characters of the 
apostles. These men, chosen from the poorest classes of a 
despised people, to interpret the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and 
spread his name abroad over lands and seas, became, from the 
purity of their lives and their fearless devotion, respected 
even in the eyes of infidels and scoffers. They seem to have 
taken their stand round their Master, (as the angelic virtues 
may be supposed to linger round the throne of the Deity 
from whom they emanate,) true servants, whom neither con- 
tempt could weaken nor persecution dismay. They followed 
him till he suffered, with undeviating patience and exemplary 
attachment, all, (except one) untempted and faithful. And 
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when ¢ The Son of Man’ died upon the cross, and the Heavens 
darkened at the darker actions of men, and the veil of the 
temple was rent asunder, and the oracles of the prophets ac- 
complished; these humble followers of an aspiring eause still 
submitted to endure pain, and insult, and beggary, for its 
sake. They expatriated themselves, and went amidst distant 
plains and desarts, armed only with the lessons which they 
had heard, and provided only in the pity of men. They for- 
sook the comforts of their homes, and vanquished the com- 
mon feelings of their nature; and, abandoning themselves to 
the Providence which they believed to protect them, preached 
the words of their master unto hostile nations. ‘They were 
beyond the heroes of history or fable; for they were beyond the 
ordinary impulse which stimulates men to great actions. Na 
garlands of laurel awaited them, nocrowns of gold, no thanks 
of senates, no shouts of multitudes; but only peril, and dis- 
grace, and poverty, desertion, and sickness, and scorn. They 
iooked forward to no reward, but the reward of their own 
approving hearts. ‘They were unschooled in the lessons of 
fame. ‘They had no long line of illustrious fathers to emulate 
or surpass: but they rose from the humblest level of the com- 
munity, peasants, fishers, mechanics, and artizans, and soared 
: into a high and stainless immortality by dint of faith and self- 
g devotion alone. They practised as well as preached. They 
were untouehed by pride, and un-degraded by meanness. In 
a word, they were the truest martyrs, the most perfect ser- 
vants that ever the story of the world presented, ‘lovely in 
their lives’ beyond all who have gone before or after, and 
consummating their characters in death!— 
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ITALIAN SONNET. 


Had the same coincidence of thought and expression, which appear in the 
two following pieces, been observed in the writings of Byron, Scott, 
Campbell, or any of the present favourites, the grand theatre of letters 
would have been wonderfully agitated to expose the plagiarist. The 
translated Sonnet, is from a London Magazine of 1824, the other was 
written previously to the publication of the Magazine, by a lady of Phila- 
delphia, who certainly had never seen the original sonnet. 


pep QGE Pe AME 


; TER: is no God, the fool in secret said— 
Chere is no God that rules or earth, or sky: 
Tear off the band that folds the wretch’s head, 
Lhat God may burst upon his faithless eye. 
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Is there no God?—the stars in myriads spread, 
it he look up, the blasphemy deny, 
Whilst his own features in the mirror read, 
Reflect the image of Divinity. 
Is there no God?—the stream that silver flows, 
The air he breathes, the ground he treads, the trees, 
The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind that blows, 
All speak of God; throughout one voice agrees, 
And eloquent his dread existence shows: 
Blind to thyself, ah see him, fool, in these. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM 


‘* Taere is no God the fool hath said,” 
The senseless ask, where is he? Who hath seen 
His glorious form? What space contains him? 
Ask not, but look around—not here, not there, 

Sut ev’ry where he dwells, an all-pervading God! 
Dost thou not see, not hear,—creation speaks, 
Creation sings, in one untiring anthem sings, 

The eternal being of efficient cause! 
Sprang all this beauty, order, life from nought, 
Did intellect—that very intellect that moves 
The sceptic’s daring soul to impious thought, 
Did that inform a mass of torpid clay 
Without superior energy to bid it live? 
Ah! use the noble gift, all-adequate, and know 
Thy Benefactor! on thy right he stands, 
And on thy left. He spread the teeming earth 
Beneath thy feet to minister, and charm; 
And crown’d its glories with the vaulted sky. 
He raised the mountains from their lowly beds 
Andes and Alps in either hemisphere, 
And taught them where to check their aspiring heads 
Amidst the manthng clouds. His hand cenceal’d 
in their capacious treasuries the gem, 
And gave the latent lustre, and the hue. 
‘Trees, herbs, and flowers, at His command, perform 
The work assign’d—put forth their leafy arms 
To tremble in the breeze, or rear on high 
‘their fearless heads to brave the reckless blast— 
Nourish the healing balsam—or diffuse, 
Their gratefu! fragrance through recipient air. 
Vain art of man! iiow limited how weak! 
Man gives to earth inanimate, the seed; 
‘Vhus far—no further can he go—his power is staid. 
Sends he the genial warmth, the soft’ning dew, 
The “early and the latter rain’? Not man, 
Omnipotence alone—the gifts are his. 
He curves the tendril, hangs the clustering vine, 
Moulds to infinity unnumbered forms, 
And tints all nature with unnumb’red dyes. 
Could man—could angels, scoop the wondrous gulph 














Music. 


rhe store-house of the deep? Power, uncreated power 
Uplifts the pondrous waves, and bids them meet 

The impending cloud, whilst the pale mariner 

In trembling safety guides his fragile barque 

An Atom in the elemental war. 

Is there a God? Go ask whence order comes, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, take their rounds, 
They come—they pass—return, each in his time, 
From that auspicious hour when chaos fled; 

{s there a God? Who made that mass of light, 
Who placed it in the glowing heav’ns, and mark’d 
His annual never-deviating course? 

Those other sparkling suns that cheer the night 
Resplendent Sirius, summer’s baleful star, 

Orion and Arcturus, to beautify 

This lower sphere: while thousands shine beyond, 
Far from the vulgar gaze, and scarcely found 

By searching science with her utmost aids? 

There, order reigns, and harmony presides. 
Confusion never visits those bright realms, 
Though frightful comets bring their glaring trains 
Across the vast domain, and furious storms 
Would seem to war against the glorious hosts. 

These are His works: their voice intelligent 
Goes forth, and speaks, wherever man is found, 
The eternal being of Efficient Cause. 

These, and much more than mortal eye can reach! 
And all, far, far beyond the feeble grasp 

Of mortal intellect. But most ofall 

Thyself examine, proud ungrateful man! 

“ But little lower than the angels made:”’ 

And, if thou canst—withhold from God the praise.’ 


MUSIC. 


Wuen sad misfortunes o’er the heart prevail, 
And gloomy visions all the heart employ, 

There still is left one charm that may avail, 
To give a bright, tho’ transient ray of joy. 


Thine is the art, oh Orpheus! I’ve seen 
The pallid cheek and eye grown dim with grief, 
Bloom as the rose, and as the morning shine, 
When on the ear some much lov’d measure falls, 
And long lost scenes of youthful bliss recalls. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A TOUR THROUGH EUROPE. 


France, Italy, and Switzerland, have been so fully described, that nothing 
absolutely new, can be expected of any traveller. If the scenes briefly 
noticed in the following pages, be familiar to our readers, they will still be 
read with pleasure as the work of an American lady. Mrs. S. the writer, 
is a native of Philadelphia. She went to Europe for her own improve- 
ment, and accidentally became the travelling companion of a lady of 
high rank (to whom she was introduced by Mr. Gallatin,) and the go- 
verness of her daughter. The easy, unambitious stile of her letters, suffi- 
ciently shows that they were intended only for the amusement of her own 
family, by whom we have been permitted to make a few extracts. We 
have omitted much that shows the reading and intelligence of the writer, 
to make room for matter, perhaps, more generally entertaining. 


Besancon, Capital of Franche Compte’. 


We staid three days at Dijon, and left it at five in the 
evening, the weather being too insupportably warm to think 
of travelling by day. France, that is the part through which 
I have travelled from Paris, isa very uninteresting eountry— 
tt struck me as lonesome and melancholy. There are no 
farms nor cottages. The houses of the country-people are 
built in villages, at certain distances, for security. One sel- 
dom sees people on the high road, nor do you ever find cattle 
crazing, as with us. The face of the country is devested of 
trees, except in the neighbourhood of towns and villages— 
occasionally a forest is seen, though very rarely. The land 
is generally level, and the eye is fatigued with the constant 
suceession of fields of wheat, or other: grain, and vegetables. 
The vine fields have the same monotonous appearance. f 
had formed a different idea ef them. They are not allowed 
to grow higher than three feet, and look like small bushes. 
‘They are trimmed every spring—the young sprouts only are 
left, being the most productive. We arrived here at five in 
the morning, having had a most beautiful moon-light night, 
and winding the greater part of the way along the river 
Doubs. The countess and her daughter slept all night, and F 
could have done the same—our carriage being so comfortable 
and easy, and the road so good—but I felt an insurmountable 
desire to indulge my meditations. The stillness of the night 
aud the reflection of the moon on the waters, produced in my 
feelings a tineture of melancholy not unpleasing. There was 
nothing to break the train of my ideas but the changing of 
horses every two leagues. Very few nersons in France 
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travel with their own horses, the convenience of posting is 
so great: arrive at what hour you may you find the horses 
ready, and are never kept waiting. Franche Compté was for- 
merly an independent Dukedom, and became attached to 
Spain by the marriage of its heiress with a prince of that 
kingdom. It was taken by Louis XIV. who besieged Besan- 
con “in person. 

This place offers little interesting to the traveller. They 
say, the fortifications are very strong—but in this, ] am no 
amateur, unless they are ancient and in ruins. We went to 
the cathedral for the benefit of the soul, and staid there seve- 
ral hours for the benefit of the body—it being the only cool 
place in the town. 

Basil, We left Besancon at five o’clock, P. M. and arriv- 
ed here next day at three, afternoon. The road is very beau- 
tiful and romantic. We crossed the mountains of the Haute 
Soane, and wound around them in a charming valley, through 
which the Doubs meanders. Our way lay along its banks. The 

countess is very sociable and conversible—the little girl-was 
very active, and with difficulty endured the restraint of being 
shut up in a carriage so many hours. Every moment she 
was changing from her mother’s lap to mine—or we were 
obliged to amuse her by every possible method: this incon- 
venienee, added to the heat which was excessive, almost 
killed us! She is not a spoiled child—but an indulged one. 
I regret that no accident occurred, to enable me to make my 
letter interesting. I surely have not the lot of other travel- 
lers—something delightfully dreadful always happens to 
them, and if they ask a peasant for a drink of water, they are 
sure to get a wilty or most pertinent remark, whilst I receive 
none but stupid answers to all my questions. I frequently 
try them, when I alight and walk in the cool of the even- 
ing, whilst they are changing horses, or mounting a hill. 
The face of the country wears a different aspect from that 
we have passed on approaching Switzerland. ‘The cottages, 
the farms, and their cleanliness and neatness, indicate a 
change of inhabitants. On the top of a mountain, the road 
on the edge of a steep precipice, and the river running along 
the base, the postilion pointed out to us a spot where some 
weeks before a carriage had fallen over, but was fortunately 
arrested by some small trees and bushes. ‘The horses disen- 
gaged themselves, and with the poor postilion went into the 
siver. They were all drowned. 
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Soleure. We left Basle at four o’clock in the morning, 
The weather fortunately was cloudy, which enabled us to see 
the truly beautiful country through which we were passing. 
We wound through the sinuosities of a delightful valley till 
we came toa village called Wallenburg. On a very high 
and apparently inaccessible mountain, which overlooks the 
village are the romantic ruins of the castle of Wallenburg, 
which was burnt by the villagers, to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the French. At the last mentioned plice we 
added another horse (we already had four) and another posti- 
lion to our equipage, to cross the Jura, the height of which, 
and the elegant views in every direction, astonished and de- 
lighted me: yet as I expected very shortly to see the celebrat- 
ed Alps, for them I reserved my enthusiasm. On the sum- 
mit of Jura, we alighted to enjoy the scenery, but were 
driven back to our carriage by a violent storm. At Langen- 
bruk, which is about half way down, we stopped a couple of 
hours, breakfasted, and absolutely suffered from the freshness 
of the air. At five P. M. we arrived at Soleure, the capital 
of the canton of that name. It stands on theriver Aar. The 
situation is pretty-——the town is pretty—and the churches are 
pretty. 

Berne. The capital of all Switzerland, is the most singu- 
larly handsome, clean, and neat town I have ever seen. The 
houses are gray plaster; the pavements run under arches 
which support the first story of the houses: by this means 
one is always sheltered from rain and sun: but although con- 
venient on that account it gives a gloomy appearance to the 
place. 

The snow-covered Alps here first presented their dazzlin 
tops to my astonished eyes: their immense height—the ala- 
baster whiteness of their lofty peaks, varied into a thousand 
imaginary forms—the glittering of the sun upon them, and 
clouds majestically rolling over, alighting and disappearing, 
overwhelmed my mind with a variety of powerful and unde- 
finable sensations! We have been here three days, and have 
seen all the enchanting rides in the vicinity of the town, 
which I feel assured are not surpassed by any in the world! 

Never was there a greater variety of landscape, nor a more 
perfect combination of the beautiful, romantic, and sublime. 
The countess having dined at the British minister’s, I ac- 
companied our little ‘girl there after dinner, and was much 
pleased by the very polite manner in which 1 was treated. 
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As usual, we have been to the library, the museum, the arsen- 
al, &c. I found nothing particularly worthy of remark. 
The last mentioned place contains some ancient armour, 
and great quantities of cannon, some of which have served 
in distinguished battles. Living in the hotels in Switzer- 
Jand is much dearer than in those of France. They have 
in this country a peculiar mode of computing distance by 
time. They tell you that such a town is distant four or six 
hovrs, &c.;—a ride is a short quarter hour or a long half 
hour. Our travelling guide is expressed in the same terms. 

It is curious to observe the different costumes of the pea- 
sants in the several cantons. They are a source of great 
amusement to us—I am persuaded they have not changed for 
a thousand years. 

Lausanne. We left Berne at four in the morning, and 
stopped at ten at Morat, on the lake of that name. I walked 
out to see the town—saw nothing remarkable. It is memo- 
rable in history by a long siege which it held out against 
Charles the Bold (le Téméraire) in 1476, in which he was 
defeated. He is the hero of a new French novel, which 
having been translated into English, you have perhaps read. 
The bones of those who fell at this siege had been gathered 
and put into a kind of tomb, which was wantonly destroyed 
by the French when they entered Switzerland in 1798. 

Avanche. The Aventicum of the Romans, a celebrated 
city, and destroyed in the fifth century by Attila. There 
are still Roman antiquities here, such as pavements of mosaic, 
ruins of the walls, an amphitheatre, an aqueduct, &. We 
reposed here four hours and then proceeded to another Ro- 
man city, once called Minedunum, now Mendon, in which 
there are also vestiges of that people. Here the countess 
had the pleasure of again meeting the friends she saw at 
Basle. The approach to Lausanne is superb! The first view 
of the lake of Geneva, of which I had heard so much, made 
a powerful impression on me. This place has nothing re- 
markable but its situation to recommend it. It is built on 
the side of a hill which commands a fine view of the lake and 
the Alps. It is a favourite residence of the English, of whom 
you meet more in the streets than you do of the natives. It 
isa very cheerful and busy town, differing in this respect from 
all the other Swiss towns through which we have passed—all 
remarkable for their solitariness. J found the lace here very 
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beautiful and very cheap, although it is all manufactured at 
Neufchatel. 

Leaving Lausanne, we kept along the lake the whole dis- 
tance to Geneva—the most beautiful route that can be imagin- 
ed. On the right hand rise the mountains of the Jura, and 
on the left, the Silver Lake—generally and justly so ealled, 
for its appearance is totally different from any other expanse 
of water leversaw. Beyond the lake, the horizon is bound- 
ed as far as the eye can reach by the tremendous Alps. 
Overtopping all, and eminently conspicuous, Mount Blanc 
occasionally presents its snowy head. This celebrated moun- 
tain is seventeen leagues or fifty-one miles from the lake, 
yet Iam told (i did not see it) that, on a clear evening, its 
shadow is distinctly seen in the lake,* which presents to my 
imagination a more distinct idea of its height than the actual 
knowledge that it is 14,793 feet above the level of the sea. 

I am very much disappointed i in the notion I had formed 
of Geneva. [ find it a very ugly old fashioned town, and can- 
not conceive why strangers, especially the English, give it a 
decided preference fora summer residence. ’Tis true, the 
environs and country seats are really superb. It is built on 
the border of the lake, and on both sides the Rhine, where it 
leaves the former. We arrived here exactly one month after 
we left Paris. 

Mr. B. wished before I left Paris to give me a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Capt, the American consul here—a native 
of Geneva. Although his wife is an American, I declined 
the offer. In a letter, however, he requested me to call on 
them, and deliver a message, which I saw was merely an ex- 
cuse to bring me acquainted with them. I went. Mrs. C. 
was in the country, but I was received in the most polite and 
cordial manner by Mr. C. I found myself nevertheless in an 
awkward situation. He might take me for some lady of in- 
dependent fortune, and I did not wish to steal attentions un- 
der false colours; so le’en had to do as the French say, prendre 
mon partie, wee tell him with the best grace I could, who, 
and what I was; and I think I must have ‘done it well, ‘for he 
redoubled his attention to me—accompanied me home, and 
in the afternoon to my surprise, I received a visit from Mr. 
and Mrs. Capt. He had actually sent to the country for his 


* We think that this must be a mistake. A shadow cast by an object 
fifty miles distant would degenerate into an imperceptible penumbra. En. 
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wife. They pressed me to dine at their seat the next day— 
they would send their carriage for me, &c. I was sorry I 
could not accept their invitation, as we were to go to Ferney, 
and on the day following, we proceeded to the Baths of Aix. 
I have been much gratified by my visit to Ferney, the seat 
of the Infidel! There are still two chambers remaining as they 
were during his life—his bed, the table on which he wrote, 
—his arm-chair, &c. &c. The pictures hang as formerly: 
amongst them the most conspicuous, are Frederick the Great, 
and Catherine the Second, done in embroidery by herself. It 
is in bust surrounded by a wreath of flowers, and at the bottom, 
in embroidery also—‘** presented to Voltaire by the authour.’’ 
It is well done, but now much faded. 
(To be Continued.) 





AN APOLOGY FOR STAYING TOO LATE, 





Addressed to Miss 


Wuewn kings and queens in war contend: 
Their mighty aid when bishops lend: 
When vaulting knights with valour glow 
Add to the splendour of the show: 
And castles change-—-O moving sight! 
Their bases to assist in fight— 
Sure hapless man, may be forgiven, 
If from his home by wonder driven, 
Amazed he sits in lady’s bower, 
And fails to note the passing hour. 

But when to these the “ beam of mind 
And tone of melody” combined, 
Their light and music o’er the soul 
In tides of swelling pleasure roll: 
Oh! then the “ rosy footed hours” 
In silence strew their fragrant flowers; 
Fearful to show their warning token, 
Lest beauty’s raptured pause be broken. 
When such delight the bosom fills, 
Time’s golden crucible distils 
Ambrosial essences, to steep 
The watchful cares of life in sleep. 
Thus Cynthia from her bow of night 
Scatters her shafts of silver light: 
While nature gazes as she glows 
On her whose brilliance lights repose, 
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8§ The Grave of Burns. 
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THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 


Written in sight of the Monumental Temple erected to the memory of 
Robert Burns, at Dumfries. 


Is yonder little snowy dome 
The sacred shrine—the silent tomb, 


Where thinking strangers love to come, 
Where genius mourns, 
The last, the solitary home 
Of thee, poor Burns? 


Yes—yes, that dome adorns thy bed, 
’Twas given by those who scarcely bread 
When living gave thee—not a shed 


To hide thy wants; 
But now would o’er thy mouldering head 


Build monuments, 


The little spot is thine. And who P 
Shall turn thee from thy tenure now?* ‘ 
Thy lease is long, thy landlord true, 


Thy troubles cease: 
The great possess no more than thou 


From Heaven’s lease. 


Swan of the Nith! thy wing was light, 
Thy plumes were whitest of the white, 
But wild and wayward was thy flight, 
From wave to wave; 
One course was thine, headstrong and bright 


E’en to thy grave. 


Swan of the Nith! if aught in thee 
Sullied thy whiteness, none should see 
The blemish: men should view like me, 


Thy life’s short dream, 
And let thy faults like Swan’s feet, be 


Sunk in the stream.f 


* Burns was ejected from his farm, by an unfeeling landlord. 
+ It is said that the swan thinks her feet a blemish, and therefore seldem 


shows them. 
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